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[ believe there's a place where the restless 


F souls wande 





Burdened by the weight of their own sadness, 


they cannot enter Heaven... 


And so they wait, trapped between our world 
ce)” see | and the next, 
endlessly searching for a way to rid 

a | themselves of their pain— 
inthe hopes that somehow, some day . . . 


they will be reunit d 





ith the ones they love. 


‘i If two people really love each othe 








lem apart . . . 
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nothing can keep 
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PREFACE 


The Crow is a symbol of profound significance in many streams of cultural lore. It has long been associated with mystical 


power, particularly relating to the boundary of life and death. 


It is fitting then that this bird is the ally and guide for Ashe on his return from death, serving as Ashe's second sight and the 


relay medium for his enhanced powers in his mission of retribution and justice. 


Like Samson and his hair, Ashe's power appears tied to the crow. As when Samson loses his hair, when the crow is taken 
and killed by Judah, Ashe's powers are sapped. It is in this moment that he must reach down inside himself and connect with 


what he needs not only to survive Judah's onslaught, but also to triumph. 


There is a lesson here about where our power really comes from. When those who pursue financial and material accumula- 
tion as a measure of their worth and power experience personal loss or tragedy, they may realize that money can’t buy health 
nor love and is never the real source of happiness. All power must ultimately come from within. Even—especially—our 
sense of personal wholeness and completeness, for which, all too often, we look outside ourselves, particularly to relation- 


ships with others. 

It is the same with healing wounds and ailments: external forces can stimulate and catalyze the process, but the true source of 
healing is the self. Ashe returns to face his demons and to come to terms with what has happened. His journey is one that all 
of us take, in one form or another. 


It is said that the enemy lies within. So, then, must the friend. 


—Robert Zuckerman 
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» he very first public screening of The Crow was at midnight on Saturday, March 5, 1994, in Phoenix, Arizona. 


» Conceived and scheduled in just five days by producer Ed Pressman and Miramax Films, this special free preview was 


nominally tied in with the World Horror Convention, which was also in Phoenix that year. (Ultimately, the late-night hour 


proved too daunting for most members of this small literary conference.) 


The Crow theatre was a typical mall multiplex, the rock ‘n' rol! mall that catered toa young crowd via its hi-decibel video arcade 


and greasy food court. Fortunately, this also housed the largest THX screen (five hundred seats) in the Phoenix valley, its sound 


system had just been calibrated the week before, and the technical support team from 
Digital Theatrical Sound (DTS) had made sure that their new six-channel playback unit 
was properly installed and fully operational.’ 


The film print that night was also special; a “show” print made directly from the finished 
release negative, as opposed to one of the “production” negatives used for high-speed 
duplication when making general release prints.* Though subtle to most viewers, a show 
print offers the best possible reproduction of the filmed image, with richer colors, finer 
grain, and superior contrast stability (sort of like a gold-plated audiophile CD compared to 


those cheap music club knock-offs). 


But insider technical trivia does little to guarantee an audience. Who could predict if any- 


one would even show up? There had been scant media coverage on the film following the 


ll 
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flurry of sensationalist (and 
mostly fictitious) reports in the 
wake of Brandon Lee's tragic 
death during the final days of 
principle photography—hardly 


great word-of-mouth. 


Yet, by ten o'clock that night 
pale-skinned fans dressed in 
black with dyed hair, pierced 
skin, and scary tattoos were 
already lining up as if this were 
a Saturday night at a New York 
Goth club. Some were even in 
Crow makeup.} For the previ- 
ous two days Miramax’s plucky 
field team (all two of them) had 
been quite busy roaring around 
Phoenix distributing stacks of 
screening passes to comic shops 
and record stores, even risking 
arrest by canvassing malls. 
Obviously, the word had 
spread like a rumor at a church 
picnic; by midnight almost a 
hundred people had to be 
turned away (they received 


passes to other films). 


Unlike most “sneaks,” The Crow 
screening had the feel of a rock 
concert, as if a major band was 
doing a secret warm-up gig at a 
local club. A test pressing CD of 
the soundtrack played over the 
house PA as the audience's 
excitement began to build. This 
crowd was totally psyched to 
rock, yet still listened politely as 
the Miramax representative 
pleaded with them to fill out the 


brief response card after the 


12. 


screening—for which they'd be rewarded with free posters 


and rare Crow promo tattoos.* 


Then it was show time. The lights went down, the picture 
came on, and the sound went up—way, way up. After all 
(reasoned the Pressman screening crew), with the other 
screens now empty, who'd complain? And besides, with 
every seat filled, there was a lot of sound-dampening clothing 
to compensate for. And so Phoenix's top THX house was 


able to show just what it could do when asked to kick out the 





jams and party and it came through with a flawless, 


Richter-scale performance. 

Only four people walked out of the screening—soldiers on 
leave who'd thought they'd be seeing a kung fu film. 
Everyone else stayed, and stayed. Again, like at a rock concert, 
the audience hung around afterwards, posters in hand, talking 


about the film with their friends, reliving the experience. 


And sitting in that special audience was one particular 
World Horror Con member undaunted by the late hour, a 
young screenwriter by the name of David S. Goyer. (But 


more about this guy later.) 


“The Phoenix screening was a revelation. [ already knew the 
film was good, but nothing prepared us for seeing it with an 
audience,” recalls producer Ed Pressman. “It was an enotr- 
mously satisfying moment. The response told us we had 


something very special.” 


The film was scheduled to open in mid-May, so in April the 
promotion departments of Miramax Films and Kitchen Sink 
Press put James O'Barr, The Crow comic book creator, on a 
short tour to get both the regular media and the comic book 


world hyped about the film. 


Each stop featured a round of press interviews (a mix of 
multi-reporter gab-fests, usually over lunch, and one-on- 
one chats) followed by an O'Barr-hosted screening of the 


film (with Q & A) for members of the local genre commu- 


nities, such as comic shop owners and college press. 
Invariably, one of the first post-screening questions was: 
“What's next? Will there 


be more Crow films?” 


©O'Barr is not one for rote 
answers or pre-scripted 
comments, but in this case 
he would usually respond 
that, while the story of 
Eric 


there were many other 


Draven was over, 


tales to be found in the 


world of the Crow, and 





that personally he'd like to 
see a female hero next time, something along the lines of 


Anne Parillaud'’s title role in La Femme Nikita. 


Alien 


American audiences have so far failed to support films wil h 


Sigourney Weaver's series notwithstanding, 


strong women heroes, so O'Barr's intriguing notion of a 





female Crow was just that—an intriguing notion that com- 


mercial reality has yet to embrace. 


However, it does point to the fact that a sequel, or series of 
Crow films, was always considered an option. After all, Ed 
Pressman had signed Brandon Lee to a three-picture deal, 
clearly implying series potential, as well as the producer's 
confidence in the young actor. (Interestingly, Pressman’'s only 
other multi-pict ure signing was with another young action 
star: Arnold Schwarzenegger for the Conan series in the 


early '8os.) 


Throughout the brief tour, James O'Barr also made a point of 
doing in-store signings at local comic shops, usually spending 
over three hours autograph- 
ing comics and meeting 
fans. It was at these personal 
appearances that the pro- 
found impact that his work 
had had on many readers 
demon- 


Was rep eat ed | V 





LS 


strated. He was frequently 
given gifts, shown Crow 
tattoos (sometimes entire 
back pieces), and often 
tearfully thanked for the 
emotional power of the 
themes and __ personal 
courage displayed in the 
comic. Clearly, The Crow 
was not your ordinary 


comic book. 





One of the benefits of meeting the public and the press face-to- 
face is exemplified by an encounter in Seattle on the second leg 
of the tour, During an interview with a local weekly, the jour- 


nalist remarked that Nine Inch Nails was playing that night, 





part of a small-venue tour to warm u p for their nat ional trek 
and they were performing as an encore song their contribution 


to The Crow soundtrack, Joy Division's “Dead Souls"! 


A quick call to Jeff Most, the film's co-producer and the 
driving force (with Jolene Cherry) behind the soundtrack, 
quickly yielded the necessary tickets for that night's perfor- 
mance. After more press interviews, an afternoon signing 
comics at the local shop, and then another screening, James 
and this writer made it to 


the concert. 


But how to get backstage 
after the show to meet 
Trent Reznor? The secu- 
rity was tight and no one 
knew who O'Barr was. 
Luckily, one of the 
band's roadies was wear: 
ing a Crow Tshirt and 
recognized James from 
the comic store signing 
that afternoon. Doors 
magically opened and 


soon James was telling 





Trent how pleased he 


was with the finished film and how NIN’s music enhanced a 
pivotal sequence in the screen version of his work. 
Ultimately, this led to the question of whether Trent would 
consider allowing MTV to film the band doing “Dead 


Souls” during their upcoming L.A. club date at the Palace. 


Spurred by O'Barr'’s enthusiastic endorsement, Reznor 
screened the film upon arriving in L.A., and then went ahead 
with the proposed taping, even doing an on-camera inter- 
view. The resulting footage was incorporated into a special 
that aired over two nights as part of MTV'S Alternative 
Nation program. The special also featured live in-studio per- 
formances by the Violent Femmes and The Jesus and Mary 
Chain. (MTV was already playing an unplugged perfor- 
mance of Stone ‘lemple Pilots doing the alternative radio hit 


“Big Empty," also from the film soundtrack.) 
Spee het ne Ri ne 


Was The Crow a horror film? After all, a movie about an 
avenger from the grave hardly fit with Miramax’s usual art 
house fare like The Piano and its ilk. The studio's own press 
materials described the picture asa “gothic thriller,” whatever 
that meant. So either as a com promise or a Fit of category Con 
fusion, The Crow was issued as a Miramax/Dimension 
release, the latter appellation being the company's “genre™ 
division.* To date, only the Crow films have been categorized 


under this inter-divisional banner. 


Semantic disputes aside, The Crow finally spread its wings 
for the general public on May 13, 1994. Yes, it was a Friday, 
but far from an unl ucky one, for while the industry might 
not have known whal to make of the film,’ the public was 


ready—they knew. 


Opening on 1,573 screens, The Crow was the number one 
release for the weekend, grossing $11.74 million—the 
biggest opening in Miramax history. It finished the week 
with $16,025,309. The next weekend the release expanded 
to 2,019 screens, and finished the month with an awesome 
$42,683,404 in total box office receipts, defying the usual 


pattern for horror films, which typically experience a precip- 


itous drop (often fifty percent) after the first week. The Crow 


ultimately earned $50,693,129 domestically,” 


The film's success continued overseas, where it generated 
impressive numbers in most European countries, especially 
Germany, France, England, and Spain. But The Crow enjoyed 
unprecedented response in Italy, where it was something of a 
national phenomenon, out-performing True Lies and Speed, 
which opened the same month. The film became the number 
three film for the year, which is like grossing $150 million in 
the U.S, market.!' 


But the Asian market was another story. For reasons still 
unfathomable, the Japanese release was a spectacular non- 
event. Ln Japan, the color of a film's poster is the signilier of its 
genre: black posters are horror films, white ones are romantic 
melodramas. So, with a phonetic title treatment (“Kee-Ro- 
Koo") and a subtitle meaning “return of the {lyer," The Crow 
had a beautifully designed white poster, reflecting the film's 
heartfelt emotional content. (An equally impressive program 


book was also produced.) 


“One would have thought that the film's rich style and pow- 
erful story line would have appealed to the visual and dramatic 
tastes of Japanese audiences,” laments Pamela Godfrey, vice 
president of marketing at Pressman Films. “So we were rather 


disappointed. But we have high hopes for City of Angels.” 


For whatever reason (strong competition from True Lies, 
poor word-of-mouth, a failed publicity campaign, the falling 
dollar, sun spots), The Crow failed to make a dent in Japan, or 
Asian markets in general. “We were never really able to fig- 
ure it out," remembers Ed Pressman. “It's a real mystery — 
completely opposite of what we had expected after the 


European release." 


Despite the vagaries of the Pacific Rim markets, The Crow 
earned over $100 million worldwide, joining other Pressman 
releases such as Conan the Barbarian, Wéall Street, and 
Streetfighter in the $100 million club. The home video release 
of the film set more records for Miramax, topping both rental 


and sales charts with over 1.5 million copies in print. (Later 


sell-through editions of the film would feature a videotaped 
interview with Brandon Lee on the set of the film, made just 
a few days before his accidental death.) Similarly, Kitchen 
Sink Press had a hard time keeping their Crow merchandise 
in stock, running through several printings of The Crow 
graphic novel, as well as an assortment of Tshirts, posters, 


and other licensed merchandise. 


The Crow soundtrack also blew up, going platinum in 
America for Atlantic Records with 1.7 million units sold, 
and platinum in Europe with 1.3 million. The Nine Inch 
Nails' version of the lan Curtis classic “Dead Souls” has 
since become a staple of alternative radio. In fact, the film 
sparked renewed interest in the Curtis-fronted band, Joy 
Division, resulting in a high-profile tribute album from 
Virgin Records entitled A Means to an End. (Moby’s version 
of “New Dawn Fades" was a hit in England; and the song 
“Isolation” features Smashing Pumpkins’ Billy Corgan under 


the guise of his Starchildren side project.)'* 


Those fans in search of the real thing can find it well repre- 
sented on Permanent: Joy Division 1995 from Qwest / Warner 
Bros. Though not as generous as a previous collection (1988's 
Substance had seventeen songs), and containing an ill-advised 
contemporary remix of their single “Love Will Tear Us 
Apart,” the new release benefited immeasurably from state-of- 
the-art remastering techniques, which make the band sound as 
if it had been in the studio last week, not some fifteen years 
before. In the album’ liner notes, critic and author Jon Savage 
notes that, despite the success Trent Reznor and Moby had 
with covering Joy Division songs, only artist James O'Barr 
“had come near to matching |the band’s] ‘indescribable beauty 
in absolute ugliness.” (In the year following Ian Curtis’ sui- 
cide on May 18, 1980, the eve of Joy Division’ first 
American tour, the remaining band members would recruit a 


new player and reemerge as New Order.)'5 
play zg 


Despite The Crow's widespread success, actually proceeding 
with a sequel, a new chapter or continuation of the Crow 


mythos was not a foregone conclusion. Everyone concerned 


realized that they were, in a very real sense, mere caretakers of 


a public trust, that Crow fandom transcended the usual fleet- 


ing infatuation with a star-of-the-moment or film-ofthe- 
season—this was something much more real. So they'd better 
be damn careful when deciding what to do next.!® 

The impact of Brandon Lee's shocking death cannot be mini- 
mized. Bringing in another young actor to recreate the per- 


sona of Eric Draven was never seriously considered. 


“How can you replace 
Ed 


Pressman, expressing the 


Brandon?" asks 
feeling shared by every 
Crow fan. “He created 
the role of Eric, he was 
Eric. Replacing Brandon 
would run counter to the 
integrity of what we'd 


originated with him.” 


So, other avenues had to 
be explored. At first, 
television appeared the 
most promising, specific- 
ally, first-run syndica- 
tion—the venue for 
such successful fare as 


Trek: The Next 


Generation and the 


Star 





recent Hercules and Xena shows. With Miramax Films hav- 
ing been acquired by the Disney entertainment empire, the 
parent company was keen to capitalize on The Crow “fran- 


chise," which was setting home video records. 


“It was certainly a very interesting proposition,” states 
Pressman. “From a producer's standpoint, first-run syndica- 
tion allowed greater creative control with a minimum of net- 
work interference, the trade-off being lower budget levels 


generally. We were certainly intrigued." 


Another reason television was seriously considered was that 
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no one expected film stars to abandon their hard-won movie 
careers just for the sake of character continuity on the small 
screen. As with RoboCop and Highlander, having different 


actors playing the heroes was simply not an issue. 


This continuity issue was also vexing in a larger sense as 
well. After all, as far as the story in the first film (O'Barr’s 
graphic novel) was concerned, Eric Draven’s journey was 
over—he'd put the wrong things right and returned to 


Shelly, his true love.” 


So how in good faith could Eric's character be brought back ¢ 
To put the wrong things righter? Or was. this a [alse issue ? 
Would the fans intuitively know that different mediums 
meant different storylines? But just what would the Crow be 
doing each week? Would a steady diet of crime-and-retribu- 
lion stories become tiresome, or in fact be a good thing? These 
debates over character integrity, structure continuity, and 
content credibility went on for a long time and included cre- 
ator James O'Barr, co-producer Jeff Most, and the rest of 


Pressman's crealive leam. 


Despite Disney's willingness, indeed eagerness, to make a 
series commitment, Pressman and company ultimately 
rejected this course’ due to the inherent compromises that 
broadcast television imposed.'* [t was decided that a new the- 
atrical film would be the best way to continue the Crow saga, 
saving the television option for later. And while the first film 
stayed very close to O'Barr's original plot and mood, the 
Shirley /Schow screenplay did make an important contribu- 
tion to the emerging Crow mythos: that the black bird was a 
link between the land of the dead and the world of the liv- 
ing." “People once believed..." says Sarah in voice-over, 
implying that the crow could have been busy for a very long 
lire, bringing back any number of troubled souls "to pul the 


wrong things right,” 


With Miramax Films ready, willing, and able to take another 
flight, an optimum release date was picked: May 1996, two 
years after the release of the original film. Back-dating a 
workable production schedule (preproduction, production, 


postproduction, contingency allowance) from that date 


revealed that, hey, we better get busy, there's only a little 


over a year to do this! 


Now the only problem was finding the appropriate talent to 
turn basic concepts into a compelling film that would meet, if 


not exceed, the high expectations of the fans around the world. 


For producer Ed Pressman, finding a director was the first 
step in getting a new Crow off the ground.** As so often hap: 
pens, a friend of a friend of one of his company's production 
executives had suggested meeting lim Pope, a noted music 
video, commercial, and television director who was moving 
into the dramatic narrative format (in other words, he wanted 


to make features).*! 


“Though we'd been talking to other people [about The Crow], 
once we discussed the project with Tim, it was obvious we'd 
found our director,” recalls Pressman.** “Besides being 
extremely intelligent, Tim showed a unique and original 
artistry. The world of the Crow isa very visual one, and Tim 
had done some brilliant things with his music videos, as well 
as his sophisticated character work in his short film, 
“Phone."*) His ideas were exactly in keeping with what we 


were looking for." 


Ona parallel track was the search for a new screenwriter, 
someone who understood the appeal of the first film and 
could relate to O'Barr's dark vision.*+ “Following the success 
of The Crow, there was a greal deal of interest, of course,” 
relates Alessandro Camon, the film's executive producer. 
“This was a crucial stage, We had to find someone who could 
make a real contribution to the canon, someone with whom 


the director could collaborate successfully.” 


Once Tim Pope was on board, other key personnel were 
recruited, including The Crow's production designer Alex 
McDowell?® and co-producer Michael Flynn.*® For 
McDowell's part, he had heard of the new film from Ed 
Pressman, but did not become truly interested in participating 


until his old friend Tim Pope became involved. “I had very 


specific reservations [about involvement] based on [such fac- 
tors as] working on a sequel at all, any use of the Eric Draven 
character, and being sure that I would be given the opportu- 
nity to create a look that moved on [from the first film],” 
related McDowell. “The chance to work with Tim again was 


the clincher for me.” 


During this time (early December 1994), James O’Barr was 
brought out from Detroit for a round of meetings. The film- 
makers wanted to keep the Crow creator in the loop and get 
the benefit of his creative input.?” At the same time, a cast- 
ing director associated with the picture was suggesting var- 
ious actors to be the new Crow.8 It was this seemingly 
innocent confluence of events that lead, Fail-Safe-like,*9 to 
James O’Barr meeting Jon Bon Jovi at the Pressman office, 
and to the pernicious rumors that haunt the production to 


this very day. 


First off, the meeting (the standard meet-and-greet) was set 
up with the awareness that, even if Bon Jovi had turned out 
to be the greatest actor since De Niro (and there was good 
word about him in the then not-yet-released Moonlight and 
Valentino), the collateral baggage of the New Jersey rocker’s 
long-established public persona was about as compatible 
with the world of The Crow as Clint Eastwood's was to 


musical comedy.3° 


But in Hollywood one is wise to never to say never, so the 
meeting was set (actually the second of two meetings— 
O'Barr and Ed Pressman weren't available for the first one). 
Jon Bon Jovi arrived on time, without an entourage, wearing 
Levi's and a jean jacket; no rock star trip here. He was relaxed, 
sincere, and quite friendly; talking about how much he 
admired The Crow, and admitting that his brand of music was 
probably not the first choice of die-hard Crow fans or those 


embracing gothic and/or alternative lifestyles. 


After some more conversation about music and movies, the 
meeting adjourned and O'Barr got the rock star's autograph 
for his wife. Afterwards everyone agreed that, hey, the guy 
could probably pull it off—if he were anyone except Jon 


Bon Jovi, of course. The cultural chasm was just too deep 
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and wide, and if Pressman didn’t want to become the 
Salman Rushdie of the goth scene, he'd better keep meeting 


new actors.3? 


This matter of an actor having too much pop culture baggage 
was a very real concern.3? It was intuitively obvious to all 
concerned that certain criteria had to be met, including proper 
respect for fan expectations. Could a Keanu Reeves or a 
Johnny Depp play the role? However talented, wouldn't 
they be just as unacceptable as Bon Jovi? What about some 
young flavor-of-the-month from television ?33 Or another 


musician with “better” credentials ?34 


This discussion intensified exponentially the day after the 
Bon Jovi meeting when a local television news-at-noon show 
breathlessly reported that Bon Jovi was “considering” the 
lead role in the new Crow film! Obviously, Jon's publicist 
was earning his fee that week, and the announcement 
touched off a firestorm in the various Crow chat rooms and 
movie forums. (It’s still a question when Pressman is inter- 
viewed about the film.) Luckily, the producer didn’t have to 
go into hiding and that casting director didn’t wind up in a 


shallow grave in the desert.35 


Undeterred by this minor controversy (which was really just 
further indication that interest in The Crow was as intense as 
ever), the search for story ideas and writers continued.*° But it 


wasn't long before the field was down to three main candidates. 


After a final series of treatments and story meetings, it soon 
became apparent who would be scripting the next chapter in 
the Crow saga: that same young writer who had attended the 
very first public showing of The Crow, one David S. Goyer. 
(“Not only did I go to that screening,” relates Goyer, “but I sat 


next to Ed Pressman. It was the only available seat !"") 


A native of Ann Arbor, Michigan, David Goyer graduated 
from the University of Southern California in 1988 with a 
degree in screenwriting, and subsequently wrote the 1990 
Van Damme feature Death Warrant. Goyer has an affinity 
for and encyclopedic knowledge of comic books, and has 


done several adaptations for Marvel Films, including Venom, 
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Blade, Dr. Strange and Ghostrider; all of which are still 


awailing production. 


Given his comic book-based resumé, Goyer was actively 
looking for something else to do, lest he become typecast as 
“the comic book go-to guy.” (In 1993, he wrote the film 
adaptation of Robert Heinlein's sci-fi classic, The Puppet 
Masters, for Disney.) But The Crow, now that was another 


proposition entirely. 


“How could | not be interested?" recalls the screenwriter. 
“The Crow created its own genre. How often does that hap- 
pen? Having the opportunity to do something in that world 
was irresistible. I'd also been wanting to work with Ed 
Pressman for a long time, and having Alex McDowell and 


Tim Pope in the mix made it a no-brainer." 


Like other Crow fans, Goyer agreed with the premise that 
Eric Draven's story had been told and that a new protagonist 
should be featured in each subsequent chapter of the saga.*’ 
The writer also wanted to move the story out of Detroit, but 
maintain a connection with the first film through the charac- 
ter of Eric’ young skateboarding friend, Sarah, who would 


now be about twenty years old. 


Perhaps the most central element for the genesis of a new 
Crow—a new spirit brought back from the land of the 
dead—was the one-two punch of the character's tragic (and 


violent) death as well as that character's unlimited capacity for 
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love, a love that could transcend death and become a force for 


justice and revenge. And so Ashe Corven was conceived. 


“In this story, Ashe [initially] doesn’t know he is dead and, in 
a sense, is a reluctant avenger,” explains Goyer. “It seemed 
logical to bring back Sarah, someone already connected to the 


Crow, to help Ashe make his spiritual transition.” 


Having the newly resurrected Ashe—who is returning to 
avenge the deaths of himself and his young son—connect 
with the living Sarah provided a chance to explore a unique 
facet of the true love element crucial to the Crow mythos. 
While in the first film Eric and Shelly's life together was 
shown only in brief flashbacks,” this time the audience 
would witness a bond forming between Ashe and Sarah as 
the story progressed and Ashe carried out his mission. The 
fact that theirs is a doomed relationship from the start just 
made it all the more intense (and gothic), contrasting with 


Ashe’s parental love for Danny. 


“We didn’t want to tell just the story of a man who lost his 
lover again,” says Goyer. “We thought, well, what's the only 
thing that could possibly be as heart-wrenching as somebody 
losing his fiancée, and we concluded that would probably be 


losing a child. | know it would be for me."* 


Tim Pope immediately responded to these concepts, 
intrigued by the hero's circumstances and wanting to 
explore further just what “being the Crow” might mean. “I 


felt there was a unique story to be told —what would it be 

















like to be dead?” states the direc- 
tor, “Incorporating an on-going 
love story brings forth the para- 
dox in this situation. It creates a 


modern tragedy. " 


From December 1994 through 
March 1995, the creative direc- 
tion of the film was hammered 
out, with David Goyer becom- 
ing the third part of the core 
creative triumvirate, along 
with Tim Pope and Alex 
McDowell. A pre-preproduc- 
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the walls, and McDowell had 


artists creating storyboards 


and concept art based on key 
moments in Goyer's develop- 
ing script.*" These were 
mainly scenes that would 
require optical solutions 
(including mattes or digital 
composites) for completing 


the sequence.” “This initial 
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for them to start bidding,” 
relates McDowell. 


The lead artist during this 
early period was Wil Rees, 
a British illustrator who had 
been working in L.A. for 
the last few years, mainly 


doing character design for 
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films and commercials.*3 His detailed pencil renderings 
formed the core of the conceptual material at this point. 
“Primarily I was doing key art shots for the special effects," 
recalls Rees. “The one I'm proudest of is the cityscape with 
the bird flying towards it. Alex McDowell was very spe- 
cific about getting the film's geography locked down early 
on. I'd heard that on the last film they had built the model 
buildings without an exact plan of the final city, and had run 
into some problems, I remember Alex bringing [A.A. 
Milne’s] Pooh's Corner to show me a map of Christopher 


Robin's forest.” 


At this point, the final decision about where the film would 
be shot had not yet been made. Just as the first film had left 
California for the more cost-effective climes of the Raleigh 
Studios in Wilmington, North Carolina, Canada's Montreal 
was seriously considered. Alex McDowell and Michael 
Flynn scouted the area for locations and production facili- 
ties, but it was ultimately decided that Los Angeles was the 
best place to base the production, even if it did make a tight 
budget even tighter.45 “When I got back from Montreal I told 
Ed that it would have made a very good location for the first 
film, but [City of Angels] would look exactly like The Crow if 


we shot there [now],” confides McDowell. 


“Rather than have sets and a backlot replicate real locations 
[as on the first film], | wanted to use actual locations in a styl- 
ized manner," McDowell continues. “Tim [Pope] wanted this 
picture to be more like a dream, an alternate reality, which 


gave me more freedom to be interpretive with our designs." 


And so began the search for “gothic Los Angeles,” a side of 
the city that is rarely, if ever, seen in the movies. The team of 
Pope, Goyer, McDowell, and Flynn, with the help of a loca- 
tion scout, set out to discover the world of the Crow beneath 


L.A.'s glossy exterior sheen, 


“Oddly enough, we found the majority of our sites almost 
immediately,” reports McDowell. “I had some familiarity 
with the area, having lived in East L.A. a bit, and when you 
get right down to it, the downtown area is really not that big. 


We found the locations for the tattoo parlor, the peep show, 





Judah's lair, the exterior of Sarah's loft, and the tunnel to the 


river, all on the first day." 


Having these areas locked in early gave screenwriter David 
Goyer the rare opportunity to become familiar with the actual 
locations ahead of time, allowing him greater control in staging 
action. For Tim Pope, Alex McDowell drew up a reference 
map, incorporating real buildings and locations into his ficti- 
tious City of Angels. Along with the detailed notes and 
breakdowns that would eventually comprise Tim's shooting 
script, this map would be of great use to the model makers, and 


also help the film achieve a specific geographic continuity.*” 


From the beginning, Goyer's story concepts all featured 
Ashe, Sarah, Danny, and a villainous Judah Earl. From this 
foundation came much experimentation and exploration as 
ideas were tried out, abandoned, and tried again. Some 
rejected concepts: setting the film in New Orleans instead of 
Los Angeles, having Ashe work for Judah Earl rather than 
be a random victim, and bringing back a resurrected Top 


Dollar as a “maximum villain” greater than Judah Earl. 


“Everyone was so crazy about Michael Wincott's performance 
in the first film that we seriously considered having Top Dollar 
make a return appearance,” reveals Matt Berenson, Pressman’s 
then-director of development. “Goyer did a very early draft 


with that scenario, just to see how it might play out.” 
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In this version, still set eight years or so after the first film, 


Judah Earl has inherited Top Dollar's criminal empire, expand- 
ing operations to Los Angeles. Ashe is one of Judahss lieu- 
tenants, and Danny (his kid brother in this version) inadver- 
tently gets in trouble with the gang, resulting in Judah having 
them both executed. Though obviously a flawed character, 
Asshe's love for his brother allows him to return for revenge, 


f inding redemption as the Crow. 


Just as Ashe starts closing in on Judah, Grange shows up 
with Top Dollar's eyeballs in a jar of alcohol, offering to solve 
Judah's problems for him.** Since this was the world of The 
Crow, Judah Earl—like Top Dollar before him—would have 
more than a passing familiarity with the occult. He'd figure 
on fighting fire with fire and thus use Top Dollar's eyes to res- 
urrect Mr. Devils Night and create an evil “Anti-crow” to 
take on Ashe in a big showdown. But Grange is actually ini- 
tiating a prearranged resurrection plan which allows the revi- 
talized (and now even more insane) crimelord to take over 
Judah Earl's body, sending him straight to Hell in exchange 
for Top Dollar's soul—a trade-off with the real Devil. 


Though fun to speculate about, it was quickly decided that 
this storyline was too dependent on the first film, and, well, it 
felt too much like a sequel, dammit. It just wouldn't work as 


the new chapter in the larger saga that the creative team envi- 
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sioned. “It was always my intention that my film stand on its 
own," states director Tim Pope. “Though based on a previous 
appearance, a grown-up Sarah is essentially a new character, 


but Top Dollar and Grange were just way over the top." 


One interpretation of The Crow is that the story is not really 
Eric Draven's, but rather Sarah telling a story (perhaps a 
wishful fantasy at that) about her friend.*? Whatever the 
analysis, following Sarah's character into a new environment 
with fresh circumstances for an even deeper journey into 
Crow consciousness was regarded as an elegant way to intro- 


duce both the new Sarah and Ashe, the new Crow. 


But who was going to play Ashe? Who would don the 
mantle of the new Crow? It was a problem that needed 


solving, and soon. 


When it was decided that another Crow chapter would be 
made the search began for a new actor to star in it. Initially 
this search was more along the lines of “Hey, who do you 
think would be good?" It's always fun to play “cast the 
movie,” and it was during these highly theoretical internal 
discussions that the previously-noted issue of an actor's 
appropriateness was pondered and dissected over and over 
and over. “It was like an office pool, everyone had their 
favorite picks,” remembers Zach Schiff-Abrams, another 


member of the Pressman organization. 


As the creative team was being assembled, it became impera- 
tive that the realm of the potential make way for the world of 
reality. But it was just as imperative that Pressman find 
exactly the right person, not just settle for someone because 


of deadline pressure. 


Once Tim Pope joined the project, casting kicked into high gear, 
the director began looking at hundreds of possibilities.5° “I didn't 
want some macho guy with rippling muscles to play the part. I 
needed someone who could challenge the conventional role of 
the action hero,” recalls the director. “Then I saw Queen Margot 


and | knew Vincent Perez was someone we had to meet with.” 
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Actually, word had begun filtering in from a variety of 
sources about the French actor who seemed perfectly posi- 
tioned to make the move to Hollywood.5' It didn’t take 


Pressman's team long to contact the actor. 


Born in Lausanne to a German mother and a Spanish father, 


Vincent Perez began his acting studies in Geneva, went on to 
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the Paris Conservatoire, and completed his training at L'Ecole 
des Amandiers in Nanterre, where he appeared in productions 
of Chekhov and Shakespeare under the direction of Patrice 
Chereau. While still a student he made his screen debut in 
Gardien de Nuit (with Jean-Pierre Ecoffey) and co-starred with 


Jacqueline Bisset in Nadine Trintigant’s La Maison de Jade. 


Perez gained a worldwide following (and art house acclaim in 
the United States where subtitles limit a film's market) when he 
co-starred with Gerard Depardieu in Jean-Paul Rappeneau's 
phenomenally successful Cyrano de Bergerac (considered the 
definitive version), He then went on to starring roles in Ettore 
Scola’s Capitaine Fracasse (with Emmanuelle Béart), the 1993 
Oscar-winner Indochine (with Catherine Deneuve), Alexandre 
Jardin’s Fanfan (with Sophie Marceau), and Patrice Chereau's 
1994 Cannes prize—winning La Reine Margot (aka Queen 
Margot, another Miramax art house hit). In 1992, he was 
awarded the prestigious Prix Jean Gabin and in the same year 


made his directing debut with the short film “LChange.” 


“LT read the [City of Angels] script and | realized that it was 
going to be a completely different film [from The Crow,” 
states Perez. “Though it’s still based on James O'Barr'’s comic 
books, it's another story. [t's another director. I'm another 
actor, [t takes place in a different town. I felt | had the oppor- 
tunity to create an entirely new character, which was very 
intriguing to me. The story Is about the relationship with 
God and the relationship with death. It made me think of 
Hamlet and the lyrics of Jim Morrison.” The strength of the 
material and the chance to play the starring role in the new 
episode of an internationally recognized genre-defining phe- 
nomenon soon had the actor ready to sign on. 
From the Pressman 
point of view, Perez 
was perfect. He had 
the look, the talent, the 
will, the physical abil- 
ity—and didn't bring 
along the baggage that 
might come with an 
American actor of his 
stature and abilities. 
Things were moving 
right along. 
“Vincent brings 
sophistication to the 


role,” said Tim Pope at 
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the time. “He's a fantastic actor who can also be very physi- 
cal. He gives incredible close-ups; you can tell there is a great 
deal of depth behind his eyes. Most importantly, he bears the 


mantle of portraying an angel while still seeming so human.” 


“We were lucky to find Vincent,” admits Michael Flynn 
candidly. “We didn't really have a second choice in mind." 
These sentiments have been echoed in one form or another by 
everyone associated with the production—no one but 
Vincent could be the new Crow, no doubt. But the actor did 
have baggage of another sort: the French producers of his 
next project weren't about to let him out of his commitment 
to shoot a film in Russia for two months that spring. Try as 
they might, Miramax and Pressman were unable to make 


their French counterparts budge. 


There was nothing to do but shut down for two months and 
push the release date back from May to July 1996. In March 
1995, the preproduction office was closed. Tim Pope went 
back to London. David Goyer went off to write another pro- 
ject. Alex McDowell did some commercials and Madonna's 
“Human Nature” video (which made good use of the fetish- 
wear research he'd been doing for the f ilm).5+ The storyboard 
artists took other jobs. And the Pressman office kept trying 
to dispel those damn Bon Jovi rumors. 

The filmmakers reconvened in May, moving into production 
offices on the Universal Studios lot.55 In short order, other 
key personnel came on board, including cinematographer 


Jean-Yves Escoffier and costume designer Kirsten Everberg. 


For Tim Pope, finding the right person to capture his vision 
on celluloid was a vital element. “I wanted the look of this 
film to reflect the sodium vapor streetlights of the city,” 
declares the director. “I was mugged in New York a few years 
ago, and I remember one of the thugs kneeling on my chest 
with a gun in my face asking if | wanted my head blown 
off—and it wasn't a rhetorical question, [ can assure you. His 
head was all backlit in sodium lights. | wanted to duplicate 


those same strong emotions and images for this film." 


Ex panding on this theme, it was decided that just as constant 
rain had been a visual motif throughout The Crow, yellow 
smog would be the consistent atmospheric element in City of 
Angels, with the distinctive cast of sodium vapor light infus- 
ing the environment with a veritable miasma of menace. This 
decision was not without consequences, as yellow light tends 
to “fall off" quite quickly, especially when using real sodium 
Vapor lights for shooting. It takes a lot of special lighting equip- 


ment and a su perbly skilled cinematographer to make it work. 


“We had it narrowed down to two [cinematographers] that 
I liked,” remembers Pope. “There's always a group of really 
talented people that you would love to work with, but with 
schedules and availability and such, I felt we were lucky to 
have any viable choices at all. Of course, after I'd seen Les 


Amants du Pont Neuf there was really only one choice: 


Jean-Yves Escoffier."5° 





Escoffier began his film career in France, attending the Louis 
Lumiére Film School of France for cinematography.>’ Before 
relocating to Hollywood, he won the Felix Award (Best 
European Cinematographer) for Les Amants du Pont Neuf, 
the Cesar Award for the short “Ulysse” and the Jean Vigo 
Award for the short “La Fonte de Barlaeus.” Since arriving 
in the States, Escoffier has done numerous commercials, 
videos for the likes of Tom Petty and Janet Jackson, features 


such as Dream Lover (1994)*° and Grace of My Heart, and a 
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critically-acclaimed short, “100 Years of American Cinema," 


for Martin Scorsese, 


“I saw [City of Angels] as an expressionistic painting which I 
depicted in lighting. It will play like a silent movie in color 
where nothing is quite real. | worked from a lighting palette 
of sodium, chocolate, and green for both exteriors and interi- 
ors, and implemented high contrast to represent the light and 


the shadows," Escoffier explains. 


The Crow's cinematography had taken its atmospheric desatu- 
rated palette and vaulting gothic design from the interrelated 
worlds of classic film noir5® and expressionist film and art." 
“Because of the dream world quality that Tim [Pope] wanted 
to introduce jon this film], recounts Alex McDowell, “'! 
decided that [appropriate source material] would be the 
Symbolist art of the late nineteenth century, with its dream- 
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like metaphorical quality and the rich color palette." 


This dream world that Tim Pope envisioned used a motif 
built around the jaundiced, smog-drenched yellow murk of 
his sodium vapor epiphany,” contrasted with a watery green 
light, as if the action were submerged. “This is the color of the 
subconscious, the dream state, if you like," says the director.” 
“T can't tell you any more than that. Except to say that there 


is no moon in the City of Angels.” 


McDowell elaborates: “From the start we decided to use a 
saturated color palette, and to use the colors metaphorically. 
For instance, to have the acidic yellow-green sodium not only 
to symbolize the city and to reflect the urban smog, but to 
give the otherworldly underwater feel that culminates in the 
lighting inside Judah's lair. The yellow of marigolds increases 
until the Day of the Dead parade where three hundred feet of 
cily street was covered in yellow flowers (we exhausted the 
marigold supply in Los Angeles). As a way of cementing the 
alternate world in the audience's subconscious we once again 


banned the color blue from the film.” 


Again contrasting with the visual schema of the first film, 
Alex McDowell found an inventive alternative to the rain- 


slicked-street look so prevalent in movie night sequences. 


“When we were scouting, a recurrent image was the broken 
glass littered everywhere. So early on I decided to use this 
[broken glass] as a reflective surface, something to kick the 
light back,” recalls McDowell. “[The glass] incorporated 
Tim's concept of an apocalyptic environment, providing an 
image with a potent narrative. We'd always posited that the 
characters living in our city were there by virtue of the earth- 
quake damage. They inhabit buildings and spaces in which 
the rest of the population would never ordinarily be able to 
exist. [So] L.A.’s earthquakes also played a major role in the 


production design.” 


Another key contributor to creating this diseased urban land- 
scape was costume designer Kirsten Everberg. Originally 
from San Diego, she began her career with Flatliners (1gg0) as 
assistant to the costume designer, rising to costume designer 
for Jimmy Hollywood (1994), Swimming with Sharks (1995), 
Dead Girl (1995), Don Juan DeMarco (1995), and Fear (1996). 


Everberg's strategy for interpreting Pope's thematic color 
scheme was to key on each character's personality when 
selecting fabric and texture combinations. “For Ashe, | drew 


from the colors of crow feathers—violet, red, green—and 


incorporating those 
colors into not only the 
core colors of wardrobe, 
but all of the aging and 
distressing as well. We 
streaked his costume 
with reflective violets 
and greens in the dis- 


tressing process, SIviIng 





him a sheen in motion, 
and kicking off the sodium and other colored lights Jean-Yves 
(Escoffier] was using. I designed [Ashe's] coat after a priest's 
cassock, feeling that his journey was like a religious mission. 
The coat provided great wing-like effects, especially when he 


rode the motoreycle."""5 


The leader of Judah's street gang is Curve, played by Iggy 
Pop. His character's costume was quite in keeping with the 
rock singer's image. “For Curve's outfit we used an entire boa 
constrictor skin, stingray skins, alligator claws, and various 
amphibious animals’ teeth and bones,” states Everberg. "This 
kept him ‘weighted,’ as opposed to Ashe who is all about 
flight and weightlessness. 
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“For Kali [another street killer], the core of her costume was 
bondage-inspired, with customized rubber pants and corset. 
We collaborated with a fetish wear company from Holland 
called DeMask, creating a unique type of patterned rubber. 
Over the rubber I layered a decaying black and white 
Saran Wrap-type bondage skirt, and a lingerie-inspired bed 
jacket of hand-painted pink and yellow chiffon, with 
marabou trim. We then custom-fit the costume to the 


actress's small frame." 


McDowell and his regrouped art team moved into high gear, 
producing new concept art ona daily basis for Pope's approval. 
Wil Rees was unable to rejoin the group so Tani Kunitake 
came in, with Raymond Consing as the lead storyboard artist. 
By this time the script was in final draft form and the director 


was actively composing shot lists and production notes. 


“I worked closely with Alex [McDowell] and Tim [Pope] on 
creating illustrations that would fully convey what they 
wanted to see on film,” remembers Kunitake. “Usually, I'm 
just asked to draw the set so the director can show it to the art 
director or set decorator and the other production people. 
[Tim] wanted to have specific lighting designs, with the char- 
acters fully integrated into the shot. It was very exciting to be 


contributing to the actual look of the film.” 


Tani Kunitake learned draftsmanship and product illustra- 
tion in Detroit and worked for several years for Honda 
Motors, rendering car designs “in that Syd Mead style they 
teach you in art school."°? He then moved to Los Angeles 
while still working for Honda and eventually made enough 
contacts to enable him to quit his day job and get into films. 
Kunitake, Rees, and Consing are all represented by the same 


agency, which is how he met McDowell and Pope. 


“Tim was very specific about what he wanted, but not in a 
restrictive way,” states Kunitake. “He and Alex had all this 
reference material, the location photos, magazines, books, 
some videos of certain films, stuff like that. We'd talk about 
the scenes, with Tim describing the positions of the actors, 
where the light source would be, what color it was. Then 


he'd tell me the basic angle—low or high, like that. 
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"When | draw, I start by defining the visual focus of the shot, 
using the human figures, where they are, what light is on 
them,” continues Kunitake. "Then | create the setting around 
them, building it up, but making sure the focus point is never 
overshadowed [by it]. A lot of my work is problem solving, 
and the hardest one was the Day of the Dead piece, They 
wanted to show the facade of Judah's tower with Ashe hang- 
ing off it, while down below there are all these people cele- 
brating. And it had to be at such an angle that the rest of the 
city wasn't visible either. That one was tough. | did it as kind 
of a split-focus shot, Ashe and the building as one field, then 
all the people on the street as the other. | was thinking of 
[i5th century Dutch painter Hieronymus] Bosch, too, like 


the people down there were in Hell." 


As for Raymond Consing, he, too, was receiving detailed 
instructions from Tim Pope. “Tim came up with these amaz- 
ing shot lists for about ten major sequences. Sometimes 
there'd be sixty shots,” recalls the artist. “Reading them was 
just like [Pope] talking to you. [Some were] quite poetic, 
really setting the mood, and always very specific about light- 
ing and [camera] angles. The sodium vapor lights were 
always being mentioned ‘burning into the frame.’ Tim was 
less precise about the action sequences, so those were more 
of a collaboration. | was able to try out some ideas, have Tim 
respond, then come back for more response. Originally, the 
motorcycle sequence was quite long and involved. Tim 
wanted it to be like they were descending into Hell, ending 
right at the River Styx for the final showdown. I'ma big fan 
of Hong Kong films, so I was putting in some [director] 
Ringo Lam stuff, like bullet-cam shots.°® But it just got too 
expensive for what the sequence was supposed to accom- 
plish |story-wise]. My older brother [Robert] had worked 
with Alex Proyas on the first film, so [ was really pleased to 


be on this [one], keep it in the family,” states Consing. 





When Consing had to leave the production early, 
Kunitake ended up boarding the final sequences, such as 
the climactic fight between Ashe and Judah. “This film 


was key for all of us," says Kunitake, speaking for Rees 





and Consing as well. “It got us where we are today—get- 


ting paid to draw stuff!" 


While the look of the film was evolving in the storyboard 
process, casting also continued apace. After all, there was still 
Sarah to find, the character Tim Pope saw as the emotional 


link to the first film, as important an element as Ashe himself. 


As fate would have it, the filmmakers were able to find 
another foreign talent also on the verge of significant 
Hollywood attention. Canadian filmmaker Atom Egoyan's 
Exotica (1995) was playing the art house circuit at the time 
and Tim Pope went to see it, having heard good things about 
its lead actress, Mia Kirshner. Though just twenty years old, 
Kirshner had risen quickly in the Canadian film industry, 
with starring roles in Denys Arcand’s Love and Human 


Remains (1994) and the little seen Cadillac Girls (1g93).”” 


A Toronto native whose father is a journalist and whose 
mother is a teacher, Kirshner began acting in grade school 
and made her professional debut in her early teens. Her 
first film appearance was as an extra in The Freshman 
(1990). “It was then that I decided to really start taking my 
career seriously,” confides the actress. "! didn’t want to be 


an extra forever.” 


A script was sent to Kirshner, who responded to it immedi- 
ately, impressed by both the quality of the writing and the 
character of Sarah. “The script was poetic and Sarah is like a 
modern Ophelia.” There are so many literary references in 


the film—Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Dante. How many action 





films do you know dare to employ such techniques?” 


Upon meeting her, Tim Pope's reaction to the actress was 
equally enthusiastic. “Mia Kirshner has beauty and intelli- 
gence and imbues the film with the sense of empathy needed 
to rekindle a poignant on-screen chemistry," he said in an 
interview at the time. Indeed, Kirshner'’s screen presence com- 
bined fragile beauty and mysterious depths; in other words, 
she fit right into the gothic world of The Crow and would 
prove to be the perfect foil for Vincent Perez. 


Without Iggy Pop, there would be no Crow. A bold state- 
ment? Perhaps, but both James O'Barr and Alex McDowell 


would agree, though for different reasons. 


Born James Osterberg, young Jimmy grew up in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, getting the nickname “Iggy” from his first band, 
the Iguanas, which he formed while attending Pioneer High 
School, They had a reputation as a tight covers band, and 
logy held down the drummer's seat, having been a tub 
thumper since age five. As the Summer of Love's sickly- 
sweet aroma blanketed America in 1967, Iggy abandoned the 
drumkit, rounded up some new players, dosed 'em with LSD 
and John Coltrane, Charlie Parker, Sun Ra, and Albert 
Ayler—and called the results The Psychedelic Stooges.”” 


The Detroit scene in the mid- to late-Gos was as distinctive as 
any found in San Francisco, Boston, or New York (and some 
claim far more important in terms of lasting national impact). 
The Motor City area was an intensely competitive arena 
where regional groups—forged in the industrial-strength 
crucible of red-hot soul music (Motown Records) and a 


ground zero urban environment of classic car culture 
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America—routinely trashed national acts on stage, and had 
their homegrown singles share local radio play and record 
sales with major label releases. This scene ultimately became 
a cornerstone in the development of both heavy metal thrash 
and raw-throated punk. For proof, one need only experience 
the debut releases by the MC573 and The Stooges (they'd 


since shortened their name). 


A Detroit native, James O'Barr was always an Iggy fan (no, 
it's not a requirement for Detroit residency—but it helps). 
The artist routinely cites Iggy's vigorous stage personae as 
a direct inspiration for aspects of the Crow's complex per- 
sonality. (“The really manic side,” notes O'Barr.)’4 For a 
graphic example of this influence simply compare the 
cover of Iggy's 1982 New Values album to O'Barr's 
“Atrocity Exhibition” splash-page found in The Crow 


graphic novel,75 


But it's the Soldier album, just prior to New Values, that is 
directly responsible for Alex McDowell and Tim Pope 
working together in the first place. At that time, circa 1980, 
Iggy was enjoying a new wave of attention following his 
return to major-label recording in 1976 with two David 
Bowie — produced masterpieces, The Idiot and Lust for Life 
(both recorded, and cowritten, during the artiste’s Berlin 
phase).”° Though critically appreciated in America, Iggy's 
influence was particularly strong overseas. The developing 
punk scenes in England and Australia had quickly 
embraced him as a conquering hero from the frontlines of 
take-no-prisoners rock.’7 Iggy’s frenzied self-lacerating stage 
shows had become the stuff of legend after he dropped out 
of the scene (a victim of the rock lifestyle) soon after the 
Stooges’ 1973 Raw Power album (which had been recorded 
in London in 1972),”* was released to mixed critical reaction 


and tepid consumer response.” 









































So back in 1979, Alex McDowell was enjoying success with 
Rocking Russian, a graphic design studio noted for its work 
with leading UK bands like UBgo and Siouxsie and the 
Banshees. It was McDowell's roommate (and business part- 
ner), musician Glen Matlock (the ex-Sex Pistol, then occu- 
pied with his new group, the Rich Kids, as well as with 
graphic design), who first introduced McDowell to legy Pop, 
thinking they all could do some business."* This soon came to 
pass, and Iggy was so impressed with McDowell's work that 
he asked him to do the videos for the album as well."*' 


Alex McDowell's accountant suggested that he meet one of 
his other clients, Tim Pope, who was then working for a 
company that “trained” politicians on the fine art of appear- 
ing on television.** The pair hit it off, and soon started work- 
ing together, collaborating for the next seven years until 
McDowell moved to America. Pope subsequently branched 
out into the commercial arenas, doing television spots, long- 
form projects such as The Cure in Orange (1987) concert 
film, and dramatic shows for television. This latter category 
includes the delightfully subversive Accidentally on Purpose 
for the BBC (it also played on Nickelodeon), which starred 
Iggy. Pope also directed Kiss My Blood (1993), which cap- 
tures an awesome Iggy Pop club date in France. (It's still 


available commercially.) 


Thus, it is tremendously satisfying for O'Barr, Pope, 
McDowell, and Goyer to be working with Iggy Pop on The 
Crow: City of Angels,®* bringing full-circle relationships 
that began some fifteen years ago." Much to the disap- 
pointment of all concerned, an inflexible recording sched- 
ule prevented the singer from participating in The Crow, 
playing the morphine-abusing Funboy.*> O'Barr has stated 
that he modeled this character on Iggy'’s “Raw Power” days 
look, with the name Funboy referring to the song “Fun 


Time" from The Idiot.** 


Asany fan knows, The Crow: City of Angels isn't legy’s first 
movie appearance by far. He can been glimpsed in Martin 
Scorsese's The Color of Money (1986) and Sid and Nancy 
(1986) by Alex Cox.*? He also had a featured turn in John 
Waters’ Cry-Baby (1990), where he played opposite Deborah 
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Harry. lggys voice is featured in Richard Stanley's 1990 
film, Hardware, playing the radio deejay, Angry Bob. In the 
1996 film Dead Man, lggy appears with Johnny Depp. And 
a generation of younger viewers know lggy from his recur- 
ring role on the way-hip Nickelodeon series The Adventures 
of Pete and Pete, (“They just called up one day and asked me if 
I'd like to do it,” recalls the singer.) 


But The Crow: City of Angels marks lggy's biggest role to date, 
as he assays the major supporting part of Curve, the leader of 
Judah Earl's street soldiers. Iggy admits to being flattered at 
having been a model for O'Barr. “[ drew a certain amount of 
inspiration from the comic books to play this part, so it's inter- 
esting that O'Barr originally used me as his inspiration. And 
we're both from Detroit, which is a great place to come from, 


so that pleases me," says the World's Forgotten Boy.” 


lggy’s casting furthered the director's goal of bringing an 
intriguing humanity to even the vilest denizens in the City 
of Angels. “Il didn't want [the film] to be unrelentingly dark, 
told only in black and white,” said Pope. “The line between 
the good guys and the bad guys is far less defined, where [the 


audi ence| mi ght even tind empath y for the so-called villains.” 






As the summer drew to a close, the production was now 
hurtling toward the October start date. Though there were a 
million different things to do, including some major casting, 
the core group of Pape, McDowell, Goyer, Everberg, and 
Flynn found time to attend the San Diego Comic 
Convention in July, This provided an opportunity to discuss 
their plans for the film directly with the fans, both informally 
during the course of the convention and in panel discussions 


about upcoming Pressman Films projects. 


After their convention appearances, the group continued 
southward, spending the weekend in Tijuana, Mexico. 
Though the trip's stated purpose of scouting out the local 
rock scene proved unfruitlul, the journey did have a major 
influence on the design of the film. ‘Much of the conceptual 


look and costume of the streets, and the |peep show] club 


came from what we saw there,” says McDowell. “| We saw it] 


as an extreme version of downtown L.A." 


The film's start date was October g, so by early September 
both Vincent Perez and Mia Kirshner were ensconced in 
their temporary Los Angeles digs; Vincent in a rented house 
off Mulholland in the Hollywood Hills, Mia in a gated com- 
plex just north of Sunset Boulevard, near Tower Records and 
the Viper Room. Both actors plunged into preparation for 
their roles. Mia Kirshner worked out with a trainer, dropping 
ten pounds from her already petite frame, and Vincent Perez 
trained with a martial arts instructor brought in by stunt coor- 
dinator Doug Coleman. (Vincent would do much of his own 


stunt work.) 


Doug Coleman also had Perez and Iggy Pop study the finer 
points of motorcycle riding, potentially the most dangerous 
part of the production. At the time, Coleman described 
Vincent as “a model student who absorbs information like a 


sponge.” (And speaking of sponges, Vincent also trained 


with scusa gear for the underwater scenes.) 





As for the decision to put Ashe on a motorcycle, the film- 
makers had quickly realized that the Crow would need some 
sort of transportation to get around the City of Angels. 
Leaping about rooftops was fine for inner-city Detroit, but Los 
Angeles just isn’t built like that, so a motorcycle was deemed 
just the ticket to haul Ashe around town." (“Just don’t make 


ita Crow-cycle,” was O'Barr's response to the idea.) 


Principal photography was scheduled for a ten-week, forty- 
six-day shoot, about half on sets and half at locations, with 
seven weeks being night shoots. The first week would be 
on soundstages at Universal, then they'd go to nights on loca- 
tion, then back to Universal for a combination of backlot loca- 
tions (more controlled but just as cold) and soundstages. The 
primary soundstage sets represented the pier where Ashe 
and Danny are killed, Judah's lair, and Sarah’s loft. The Day 
of the Dead celebration required shooting both downtown 
(for the wide shots and major stunts) and on the backlot 
(using a redressed “city street"’),9+ Fall's Lake on the Universal 
lot was also used for the watery resurrection sequence and an 


insert shot during the “River Styx" sequence.% 


As noted, primary locations included the tattoo parlor, the 
River Styx tunnel, the peep show theater, the outside of 
Judah's lair, one of Judah's drug labs, the Second Coming 
Club, the outside of Sarah's loft, and a barrio storefront 
church. To take fullest advantage of the locations, several of 
these sites were dressed as continuous interior and exterior 
environments, allowing the characters free movement from 
one space to another without having to break up the shot, 


thus establishing a greater feeling of verisimilitude. 


In adapting the locations, Alex McDowell was able to 
further develop a visual theme from the first film: cus- 
tomized graffiti elements that create a look both familiar yet 
specifically in the world of The Crow. “With The Crow it had 
been decided that, at least in Top Dollar's part of the city, soci- 
ety had begun to devolve a bit,” states McDowell. “One 
night, we took some spray cans onto the backlot and put up 
[graffiti] based on alchemical symbols. They were meant to 
imply an emerging post-literate subculture, but it was very 


subtle and we never did that much with it.” 





This time around McDowell was able to be more extreme, 
befitting the surreal environment Tim Pope was creating, 
McDowell contacted cutting-edge graphic designer David 
Carson (Ray Gun magazine) to invent a specific alphabet for 
“tagging” the walls in the City of Angels. Dubbed “Crow- 
fitti,” Carson's new alphabet (which included punctuation 
and numbers) was a completely functional, almost hiero- 
glyphic reinvention of common tagging lettering styles. 
After the final design was approved, a digital font version of 
Crow-fitti was rendered for use by the production. Then 
David Goyer went back and wrote specific tags for each 
appropriate scene. (““The idea was to comment on the action; 


graffiti as Greek chorus,” says Goyer.) 


Set decorator Anne Kuljian had previously retained artist 
and teacher Ricardo Reyes to act as a production consultant, 
using his expertise in Latino culture to ensure that those ele- 
ments were rendered with respect and accuracy, particularly 
in the Day of the 
Dead 


church sequences. 


and barrio 


But something more 
was needed to prop- 
erly dress the many 
outdoor locations, so 
Reyes brought in one 
of his students, eigh- 
teen-year-old Ricardo 
Jacabo, to execute the 
many tags that 
Goyer was creating, 
ultimately bombing 
some fifty different 
and 


slogans 


phrases,” 


“To dress the loca- 
tions we'd have to go 
with the big 


sprayers [like Cal 


in 





“Trans uses| and 


remove all the existing graffiti. The next night, Ricardo would 
throw up the tags. If it was a really large area, like under the 
bridge at the River Styx, he'd bring two of his tagging crew to 
help,” recalls Kuljian. “Those guys could really climb fences 


and buildings; they'd put tags almost anywhere.”* 


A competition-level can-control artist, Jacabo's own style gave 
the Crow-fitti design an authentic East L.A. flavor, which also 
reflected the actual “throw and go” methods needed for large 
scale tagging. “Ricardo was really fast," stated Kuljian. “He and 
his crew became fluent Crow~fitti artists overnight. You'd just 
say a phrase and they'd have it up before you could [figure how 
to write it] yourself.” The crew would also make editorial sug- 

gestions as well, giving their input 
on idiomatic integrity and street 


credibility. 


To make the tags even more 
distinctive, only black 
and silver were used. No 
industrial spray guns were 
ever em ployed, only top-of-the-line Krylon Spray 
paint. “We'd supply the cans, they'd bring their 
customized tips, usually a fat one for big lines and two 
thinner ones for detailing," remembers Kuljian. “Normally, 
they'd work with the cheapest paint they could find, so 
they gol a big kick going through cases of Krylon and gel- 


ting paid to do it.” 


The Grey Gargoyle's exterior graffiti mural? was also the 
work of Ricardo Jacabo, done over a two-day period—one 
night for outlining the image, the next for putting in the 
colors. Once the production left each location the graffiti was 
again removed, leaving the area ready for the next round of 
street art. ("I think the city was concerned that Crow-fitti 


would actually become a new style,” presumes Kuljian.)'°° 


Another graphic element created specifically for the picture 
was the two “imp” logos—one happy, one sad—seen on the 
plastic envelopes of “Trinity,"">' the drug peddled by Judah 
Earl's operation. At one point, Judah notes that the differ- 


ent packet designs have even become collector's items,’°3 






It's no accident that the 
imp logos recall the 
classic look of the old 
Readi Kilowatt charac- 
ter from the ‘gos and 
'sos.'°4 In the scene 
where Ashe confronts 
the spacey Spider 
Monkey, the criminal is 
first seen printing up 
imp packets with a 
hand-operated _ letter- 
press, while snorting 
the drug powder off a 
marigold, the flower of 
the dead. Though it's 


Curve who is the pri- 





mary Trinity user in the gang, and who is experiencing the dif- 
ferent stages of Trinity addiction, both Nemo and Spider 
Monkey are shown indulging. 


With filming just weeks away, the rest of Curve's gang was 


quickly signed up. Vincent Castellanos was discovered dur- 
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ing a casting trip to 
New York.'°5 All the 
remaining cast mem- 
bers, including Thomas 
Jane and Thuy Trang 
(who plays Kali), came 
from Los Angeles cast- 
ing sessions.’°° One of 
the most extensive 
searches was for the 
child actor to play 
Danny, Ashe’s son. 
Tim Pope interviewed 
nearly a hundred kids 


before finding nine- 





year-old Eric Acosta 
from Fresno, California. 
He and Vincent hit it off immediately, leading Eric to get his 
first feature film role, although he has appeared in print and 


television ads since age four. 


“At the call-back, when I met Vincent, | knew,” confirms 
Fric. “Because he looked exactly like me. There was a [s pecial 
bond] there. Just between me and him." In several of Eric and 


Vincent's scenes together they improvised a good deal of dia- 


= 
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logue, especially in the garage scene where Ashe teaches 
Danny some magic tricks, Vincent worked well with Eric in 
developing a realistic father-son rapport and the pair got 
together several times off the set, including a trip to the 


Magic Mountain amusement park. 


Vietnamese-born Thuy 
Trang is another per- 
former appearing in a fea- 
ture film for the first time. 
The twenty-two-year-old 
actress was originally dis- 
covered four years ago on 
Hollywood's trendy 
Melrose Boulevard when 
a casting agent gave her 
his card.*°? She promptly 


landed some ad work and 





modeling jobs, and soon 
Thuy (pronounced “Twee") was cast as Trini, the yellow 
Power Ranger. Her early training in martial arts (“My dad 
insisted that we learn to protect ourselves") served her in 
good stead as she played the role for two years before break- 
ing her four-year contract in order to pursue a more serious 
acting career. It's not everyone who would walk away from 
being adored by millions on a show seen in seventy-three 
countries.'®* (“Being a Power Ranger was awesome. | liked 
being able to send a positive message to all those kids,” 


recalls Ms. Trang.) 


In keeping with the rapid pace of events in her career, Thuy 
Trang was cast for The Crow: City of Angels and on the set 


for the first day of photography in a mere ten days.’ 


Those first few days of shooting proved to be some of the 
most emotionally taxing of the production: the execution of 
Ashe and Danny on the deserted pier."° At one time, this 
was to have been a location shoot at one of the South Bay har- 
bors, but this plan was later reconsidered for both budgetary 
and aesthetic reasons. With the stylized environment in 
which Tim Pope was working, a literal representation of a 


mist-shrouded pier was not really essential; the same effect 





could be achieved on a soundstage using lights and a water- 


based propylene glycol fluid called Selig to smoke the stage. 
Though it was supposed to be damp and foggy, the actual set 
was extremely hot from the lights and limited ventilation. 
The still air allowed the smoke to hang there like the toxic 


clouds that one so often hears about. 


Production then moved to a grueling night schedule and the 
first of the downtown locations: the Grey Gargoyle tattoo 
parlor. This site was in an industrial area near the northern 
railroad yards along the Los Angeles River (which is con- 
crete-lined for flood control).!"' These scenes show Sarah at 
work, slinging the ink while she talks with her friend and 
mentor, Noah." Just after closing, Curve intrudes, con- 
fronting Sarah about a recent tattoo she'd given him: two 
demons fighting. Except those demons now look more like 
one big crow, and that's making Curve awfully upset.'"3 (Or 


is it his Trinity-inspired paranoia at work ?) 


To get her skin art chops in shape, Mia Kirshner hooked up 
with Leo Zelueta’s Black Wave tattoo studio in Los Angeles, 
just south of Hollywood on the newly revitalized La Brea 
Boulevard. A major influence in the tattoo world, Zelueta 
was raised in Hawaii and is widely credited with introducing 
indigenous Pacific styles to the mainland.''4 Zelueta's associ- 
ate, Roni Zulu, instructed Kirshner in all aspects of tattoo 


craft. “She wanted to learn the whole thing from start to fin- 
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ish,” says Zulu. “We went over skin preparation, loading the 
ink gun, general tattooing techniques, holding skin in place, 
needle movement, like that. She did everything but actually 
tattoo someone.” Zulu was also on the set for the first night's 
shooting at the Grey Gargoyle, assuring that accurate trade- 


craft was portrayed within the scene.''5 


As for the man who plays Noah, musician-turned-actor Ian 
Dury is fondly remembered as the leader of the internation- 
ally renowned lan Dury and the Blockheads. This good-time 
outfit was one of the original bands on Stiff Records and had 
a respectable string of radio and club favorites with songs like 
“Wake Up (Make Love to Me),” “Hit Me with Your Rhythm 
Stick,” “Reasons To Be Cheerful,” and “Sex and Drugs and 
Rock 'n' Roll (Been Very Good to Me).”"''? Now a busy char- 
acter actor with over thirty feature film credits (“The smaller 
the movie, the bigger my part"), Dury did three nights of 
work on The Crow: City of Angels, all of it at the tattoo par- 
lor location. (The previous summer he did one day on another 


Pressman film, Judge Dredd.)!"7 


“The part was written for an older English character, so who 
else but Ian Dury—he’s English and certainly quite a charac- 
ter, if you like,” recalls Tim Pope. “I've been a long-time fan 


§ 


and he’s a brilliant actor."'"* 


Perhaps the biggest logistical challenge in making the loca- 
tions believable was the vast amount of smoke that the spe- 
cial effects supervisor Bruno Van Zeebroek had to generate. 
“One of the toughest things we did was produce atmospheric 
fog for miles and miles, for seven weeks of night shooting in 
Los Angeles,” recalls Van Zeebroek. “Logistically, it was 


much more difficult than just blowing upa building.” 


Zeebroek’s team had to place fog generators blocks away, run 
smoke lines to key spots, including rooftops and overpasses, 
and then light the vapor with the special City of Angels yel- 
low—and keep the whole thing up and working all night. 
“We used Agibas smoke, [which is] created by passing a 
mineral oil solution through a heating device,” continues 
Van Zeebroek. “We used plastic tubing ventilated with fans 
to pump the smoke through. We cut slits in [the tubes], a 





foot in diameter. Sometimes they ran three hundred, five 


hundred feet. It wasn’t difficult, really, just very time con- 


suming and laborious.” 


The production next moved across the Los Angeles River to 
an empty warehouse regularly rented out for film production 
(it’s slated for eventual destruction as earthquake retrofitting 
is too costly), This location would serve as the drug lab where 
Ashe drops in on Spider Monkey. Using police photos of 
real underground labs for reference, the set contained a maze 
of industrial drums filled with the chemicals needed to pro- 
duce Trinity. Three nights went into shooting Ashe's 
encounter with Spider Monkey, then the building was 


cleared out and blown sky high. 


Not literally, of course, explains special effects expert Bruno 
Van Zeebroek: “We blew out some tempered glass first using 
a primary bank of mortars with black powder, then a secondary 
bank of gasoline [mortars] for the fire effect.” Although cata- 
clysmic in size, the explosion left the interior unscathed. The 
next night, the set was re-rigged with gas-jet “fire bars" for the 


shots of Ashe emerging untouched from the conflagration. 


This sequence was broken into two shots. First, stunt coor- 
dinator Doug Coleman, wearing an Ashe mask and a well- 
insulated fire-suit, strode casually through the gas [lames 
toward the camera, Then it would be Vincent's turn to finish 


the shot. Unfortunately, the stunt didn't quite come off as 


as er an Ne 





planned—the fire bars triggered the building's sprinkler sys- 


tem, ruining the shot.'!9 


On the second attempt, they got the shot without incident. 
Vincent was able to complete the second half of the 
sequence, striding toward the camera with the building burn- 
ing brightly behind him. Though not as hazardous as walk- 
ing through a wall of fire, the actor still got pretty toasty 


navigating around the flame bars. 


Bruno Van Zeebroek was also called in to execute the shot of 
the palm trees exploding when the crow soars by, the bird's 
“energy force” causing the spontaneous combustion. ‘The 
palm trees were full-sized,” states Van Zeebroek. “We had 
difficulty that night because it was really foggy. We didn't 
want to actually blow up |the palms], just do a kind of “burn- 
ing bush” gag [with a fire ball harmlessly above the tree, the 


same way a fire-eater avoids injury]. 


“We used a product called benzol peroxide. It's a white pow- 
der that has a very low flash point, but it doesn’t deal well with 
humidity. As luck would have it, that particular night we 
encountered a tremendous amount of fog, natural fog. So we 
didn't get full combustion. We did the first take and it looked 


pretty miserable. So we went back in there and added shit- 
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loads of rubber cement, poured gasoline all over it, and finally 


got something a little better. The shot was done twice only.” 


The Peep World location was in the north part of the origi- 
nal Little Tokyo area in downtown. Again, this location 
was dressed inside and out as a working set, in this case a 
hardcore sex shop and peep show. The street in front was 
strewn with special “clean” garbage available from the high- 
way department (leaders in marketing roadside debris), as 


well as “pebbles” of shattered safety glass.'° 


During this sequence Ashe corners Nemo, giving him an 
eyeful of revenge, and picking up the shotgun he would 
later use at the Second 
Coming Club. A_ brief 
scene was shot with Ashe 
encountering peep show 
performer Holly 
(Holly Chant). Echoing the 


scene in the first film of 


Daze 


Eric Draven's intervention 
with Darla, Sarah’s drug- 
addicted mother, this brief 
sequence was ultimately 
dropped because it dis- 
rupted the flow of the 


overall scene. 


See § Since Peep World (note the 


blinking eye logo) is part of 


























Judah's criminal empire, Kali and Curve show up with more 
thugs just after Ashe has left. This is one of the few times 
that foot soldiers other than Curve's crew are seen in action. 


(Later, Kali will use some when she goes looking for Sara h.) 


The fetish club sequences were staged in a downtown build- 
ing that was the original site of the Pacific Stock Exchange. 
Long ago abandoned by brokers and traders, the location had 
been a nightclub for several years (The Stock Exchange, 
natch) before succumbing to market realities.'** Naturally, a 
large number of extras were required to portray the habitués 
of this City of Angels sin bin—the “Second Coming Club,” 


Curve's hangout of choice. 


It fell to costume designer Kirsten Everberg to outfit the 
writhing throng of sybaritic revelers, some one-hundred-titty 
bodies, many of them bondage professionals.'*3 “Again | col- 
laborated with DeMask, using as reference [material] several 
of the high-end fetish fashion magazines," relates 
Everberg.'*4 “What we didn't want was a fancy dress party 
look. We discussed every detail of how the scene should 


look, the idea being that the club's inner sanctum has this feel- 


ing of anonymity. DeMask sent over two crates [on loan] of 


outfits and accessories that they manufactured for us; every- 
thing from black rubber body bags, spiked rubber hoods, 
dominatrix gear—you name it. In fact, Steve English and 
Bob Zahurak from the company were in New York ona buy- 


ing trip and flew out to visit the set during the shoot. 


“For color, we wrapped people in cellophane [green, amber, 
opalescent, and purple] and black tape, like big candies. We 
painted naked bodies head-to-toe with colored liquid latex 
[green and red] and we used colored wigs. The idea was an 
underwater sea of black shiny bodies with pockets of color 


interspersed like fish,” concludes Everberg. 


This underwater concept informing the scenes’ staging was 
part of Tim Pope's use of water in its various forms as a recur 
ring visual motif throughout City of Angels. The director's 
frequently metaphorical use of this element contrasts with its 
overt use in The Crow, where verbal and visual references to 


rain abound,'*5 Another way the Second Coming Club 


sequence demonstrates the director's liquid vision is in his 
staging of the action of the distraught Curve making his way 
through the throbbing crowd, up a wide staircase, and to the 
crowded bar where he does two huge lines of Trinity before 
suddenly spying the Crow coming for him from amid the 


throng of dancers.'*” 


Pope wanted the crowd to swirl and eddy around Curve like 
waves, the freaked-out killer swimming his way through a 
churning stream of hot flesh. Later in the production, Iggy 


would recount working with Pope on the sequence: “I have 


to get through a lot of people to get to the bar. [Tim said,| 





‘Imagine yourself swimming.’ | tried doing it with my arms. 
|Tim goes,| ‘No, that doesn't work. Breathe.’ And that 
worked, the kind of ventilation you do when you swim. All 
of a sudden [it] made the scene come alive. Same actions, same 
feelings, same interior, but everything changed just through 


that rhythm,” 


On the set, witnessing the world of the Crow interact with 
the world of the teamsters was an interesting study in Cross- 
cultural communication in the modern environment (even if it 
is the movies).'*? “Il think this was the closest a lot of people on 
the crew had ever gotten to the fetish scene. As make-believe 
as it was, a lot of halfmaked people were parading around 


with their piercings hanging out. Everyone Was pretty inter- 
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ested,” recalls production assistant Kristy Sager. 


The next sequences were shot north of the Peep World loca- 
tion on a thinly-populated section of North Alameda 
Boulevard. The street was blocked off by city police and the 
area dressed for the barrio church set where Ashe encounters 
a neighborhood priest. The elaborate church interior, with its 
myriad of candles, religious statues and figurines, was con- 
structed with Ricardo Reyes serving as cultural advisor. As 
with the Peep World and Grey Gargoyle locations, the 
immediate street area was also dressed to create a fully inte- 


grated environment.'*° 


At the same time, second unit photography for the 
Ashe/Curve motorcycle chase was shooting under the 
bridges and around the railroad tracks not far from the main 
locations. With Doug Coleman directing the shots, ace stunt 
specialist John Hately performed a variety of jumps, wheelies, 
and other don't-try-this-at-home tricks. He doubled for both 
Vincent Perez and Iggy Pop. A shot of the motorcycle crash- 
ing through the bridge railing was done by using a ramp lead- 
ing up toa breakaway prop in order to get the right camera 
angle. The ramp was also used for a reverse-angle shot of Ashe 
landing. A transition shot was done with Ashe's Ducati 
lashed up toa crane dolly in order to get an over-the-handlebars 


point-of-view shot as the bike hurtles toward the ground. 








The chase ends with Curve cornered in an access tunnel at 
the “River Styx” (identified by the Crow-fitti). Ashe dis- 
mounts and starts toward Curve, who literally sees his death 
walking toward him. Defiant to the end, Curve yells at Ashe 
and then guns his Harley, roaring up the tunnel at his destiny. 
But Ashe again uses his Peep World shotgun and blasts the 
thug’s gas tank.'3° The explosion leaves Curve writhing on 


the ground, mortally wounded." 


As with all of Ashe's deadly encoun- 
ters, there is an intimacy between 
hunter and prey once the tables are 
turned. Ashe bends over Curve as one 
would a lover, telling the killer that 
death is not so bad and thanking Curve 
for showing him his pain, saying, “It 
made me what what I am.” Then, as if 
doing a magic trick for Danny, Ashe 
pulls a coin from behind Curve's ear 
and puts it in his mouth, telling Curve 
that he'll need it to pay the ferryman 
who will take his spirit to the under- 


world.'3? Ashe launches the bod y into the water, and as Curve 
floats downstream, a figure on the cement embankment above 
throws marigolds onto the body. The “flowers of death” form 


the Crow signature outline around Curve. 


The insert shot of the marigold visual effect was achieved in 


live-action a few weeks later in Fall's Lake back at Universal. 
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The gag was once again engineered by Bruno Van Zeebroek. 
“IT saw an opportunity to undercut the optical guys, which we 
always try and do,” related Van Zeebroek. “Basically what we 
did was design a platform that would hold Iggy Pop floating 
at the surface; he had shoulder pads, neck pads, butt pads, and 
stirrups for his feet. Then, with a [submerged] Plexiglas tube 
we had about a hundred thirty-four [plastic] marigold petals 
on seven-strand, which is a metal monofilament type cable, 
running through holes punched in the tube. The marigolds 
floated around in a random pattern until we pulled them 


together with [a winch device] to form the crow shape.” 


The Los Angeles River is basically a flood control system 
and rarely holds much more than a trickle during anything 
less than a steady downpour, so a temporary dam had to be 
built to create a high enough water level for the scene. The 
trapped water was just a cou ple of feet deep, easily wadable, 


but choked with garbage and other virulent pollutants, The 





entire area—urine soaked and rat infested—was easily the 


























rankest location of the entire shoot. 


The most elaborate location sequence was the first half of the 
Day of the Dead festival, where Ashe and Judah begin their 
climactic showdown. Staged in front of the old United 
Artists building on South Spring, the street was blocked off 
and nearly four hundred extras were dressed as party-happy 
revelers. Interestingly, the building (which houses a three- 
thousand-seat theatre) is now owned by a local televangelist, 
Dr. Eugene Scott, a long-time fixture on Los Angeles’ VHF 
frequencies, and well-known for his lengthy (and seemingly 
extemporaneous) discourses on life and religion. Not with- 
out political clout, the ministry was adamant about their dis- 
tinctive “Jesus Saves” sign not being photographed. As this 
message of hope was on the opposite side of the building 
from the filming, it wasn't a real problem complying with 


their request.'3 


Although clearly inspired by traditional Day of the Dead cel- 
ebrations, this is the City of Angels, so these folkloric ele- 


ments were tailored to fit the film's unique reality.'3+ Thus, 
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instead of a procession through the streets, the scene was 
more a Mardi Gras style block party, featuring a band playing 


on a stage in the street before a wildly dancing throng. 


As one might expect, most of the extras assembled for the 
scene were Mexican Americans. Outfitting so many people 
was no small chore, but textile artist Teri Tavares rose to the 
occasion, constructing over two hundred masks for the 
sequence. Each one was made using plaster strips on a clay 
mold. After drying they were covered with newsprint or 
colored paper, then dried again and painted with a suitable 
thematic visage. After painting, the masks were dried, 
sealed, dried again, reinforced with leather bits inside, and 
finally drilled and strung with elastic bands. (“It was elabo- 
rate and time-consuming, but well worth the effort,” states 


Kirsten Everberg.) 


Though Tavares painted most of the masks, the costume and 
art departments pitched in as well, resulting in a genuine 
handmade effect. The masks were complimented by an 


assortment of costumes or costume-like wardrobe elements 


that were either made or adapted by Everberg’s team. 


“Both the fetish club and the Day of the Dead [sets / locations] 
were based on a specific (and unusual for most films) collabo- 
ration between the art and wardrobe departments,” reveals 
Alex McDowell. “We decided early on that the sets [were] 
comprised of the extras and that what they wore would create 
the color and texture of the set. Effectively, Kirsten [Everberg] 
became production designer of both the Second Coming and 
the Day of the Dead. We took the look of the giant skeletons 
from the two hundred masks that she and Teri | Tavares] cre- 
ated, and the latex tubes that contained the dancers in the club 


came right out of her fetish club research.” 


On a grander scale, oversized papier-maché sculptures were 
crafted by the team of Andy Doherty and Kirsten Opava 
(sculpting and painting, respectively). Four large puppets 
were made for the revelers to carry overhead: two “twin" 
skeletons, a devil, and another skeleton. The pair also made a 
“walking skeleton,” designed to be worn as a costume. With 
its three-foot headpiece and six-and-a-half-feet-tall torso, the 
ensemble was twelve feet tall when worn and was rendered 
even more impressive by the eighteen-inch-long skeletal feet. 
“Our visual references were mainly the trinkets and fig- 
urines associated with the Day of the Dead, the sugar skulls 


and small paper sculptures,” states Kirsten Opava. “Our 


largest construction was for the stage, which was a modified 





bus. The prop department made steel armatures for us to 
build on. The large rib cage pieces, which also resemble spi- 
der legs, were removable for storage or could be swivelled 


back when moving the bus.” 


The band for the scene was the Deftones, a thrashing quartet 
from Sacramento whose sound the Los Angeles Times recently 
described as “post-metal thrash-rap punk.” In the film's only 
on-camera music performance,'*5 the group was required to 
lip-sync to a prerecorded playback of their track “Teething” 


over and over again as the long night progressed.'*° 


“The band was really great," remembers Kristy Sager. “No 
matter how many times they had to pretend to play they'd 
really go all out, like it was an encore in front of a huge mosh 
pit. The extras, some of whom were in their fifties, got into it 


too. That song really grew on you, we heard it all night." 


During the extended sequence, Sarah runs through the 
crowd looking for Ashe, Using multiple cameras, including 
two steadicams roaming amid the revelers, the director 
orchestrated the crowd movement to flow around Sarah like 
a stream, again evoking the visual subtext of water as in the 
Second Coming Club. But the high point of the evening was 
the stunt where Ashe falls from the top of Judah's lair onto 


the street filled with costumed celebrants.'37 


Again doubling as Ashe was stunt coordinator 
Doug Coleman, who used a decelerator rig to 
accomplish the fall from the twenty-six-story 
building. Shot with multiple cameras running at 
Various speeds, the stunt was done once to great 
dramatic effect.'3* Since no air bag was involved, a 
spectacular overhead shot of Ashe hurtling toward 


the sidewalk was achieved via a remote camera. 


The scene also marked the first time that actor 
Richard Brooks worked as the City of Angel's 
iiber-villain, Judah Earl. Bringing a brooding inten- 
sity to the role of the crimelord, Brooks had worked 
with Pressman before on the 1990 film, To Sleep 


with Anger, but is most widely recognized for his 


five years portraying assistant district attorney Paul 


Robinette on the hit NBC TV series Law and Order.3° His 


other genre credits 
id include Shocker 
(1989), The Hidden 
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(1987), and Teen Wolf 
(1985). 


After the location film- 
ing was completed, the 
production returned to 
the backlot at Universal 
Studios, where the first 
order of business was 
continuing the Day of 
the Dead sequence, As 
the action was now 
focussed on Ashe and 
Judah, the scope of the 


do whtown location Wads 


not required. One of the 





backlot “city streets” 
was dressed to approximate the original location and a 
smaller contingent of extras was called back to resume the 


exuberant celebration.'4° 


As the climactic fight continues, 
Judah Earl is kicking the holy crap 
out of Ashe, dragging him 
through the streets by a rope, hang- 
ing him from a streetlight, and then 
whipping him mercilessly. Except 
for the shot of Ashe being hoisted 
up the lamppost, no dummies or 
stunt doubles were used. “No one 
can say that Vincent doesn't suffer 
for his art," commented one on-set 
observer, watching the hardy actor 
being flogged in take after take as 


he dangled from a stunt harness. 


This remark was humorous in con- 





text, but unquestionably 
true as well. Perez had ear- 
lier undergone a grueling 
night's shooting out at Fall's 
Lake on the Universal 
Studios backlot shooting 
Ashe'’s watery resurrection. 
Under the supervision of 
Bruno Van Zeebroek, a 
moving platform was built 
to assist Vincent in bursting 


up from the water. Using an 





air-over-water hydraulic 
system, the platform could travel five feet in one second—a 
remarkable speed against the resistance of the water. Vincent 
later admitted that this was the most physically taxing aspect 


of the entire ten weeks. 


The insert shot of the marigolds forming the sign of the Crow 
around Curve was also done during this time. It was the mid- 
dle of November, the water was plenty cold. “We tried to 
keep Iggy and Vincent warm by introducing steam lines into 
the lake to saturate an area of water around them with heat,” 
reports Van Zeebroek. “We couldn't heat the entire lake, of 
course, and it was difficult to be effective because if you get 


too close to the heat source you can burn the person with 
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scalding water. Their costumes wouldn't allow them to wear 


neoprene wet suits. We tried but wardrobe had to slash the 
suits so much it wasn't worth it.” A doctor was on hand to 
supervise, and there was a hot jacuzzi nearby to keep the 


actors’ body tem peratures in the safe zone, 


Vincent also had to spend hours underwater in a pool (with 
scuba gear) filming the father and son drowning sequence. 
A life-size dummy of actor Eric Acosta was created for the 
scene, one of three major special makeup effects done for the 
picture by the cutting-edge KNB Studios (From Dusk Till 
Dawn, Eraser). In addition to doing a full-body casting of 
Acosta, KNB also did a torso cast of Richard Brooks, and 
head casts of him, lan Dury, and Vincent Perez, the latter for 
the Ashe masks needed in certain stunt scenes. (They also 


did a torso cast of Brooks for the impalement gag.) 


Still on a night schedule, the production returned to the 
soundstages for scenes in Judah's lair and Sarah's loft. Both 
sets were built on the same soundstage, with Sarah's elabo- 
rately detailed living space being raised off the ground eight 
feet, the minimum possible to avoid seeing the stage floor 
through the floor-to-ceiling window along one wall. (The set 


also had a working shower.) 


Fully dressed with art supplies, reference books, and 
Sarah's paintings, the loft set replicated the look of an old 
indoor promenade found by Alex McDowell downtown. 


The concept behind its design was that Sarah's lifestyle 
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required few personal possessions (besides her 
art), allowing her to move freely from space to 
space, appropriating and adapting whatever 
she needed. Her fringe world of propped-up 
buildings and decaying infrastructure was 
meant to be the cumulative result of both gen- 


eral neglect and long-term seismic activity. 


Speaking on the set and pointing out its features 
as he discussed them, McDowell explained: 
[Sarah's loft expresses] the idea that the people 
are living in buildings they would never ordi- 
narily be able to [afford]. The homeless have 
kind of repopulated the city because the city’s falling apart, 
it's been condemned, and everyone else has moved out. So 
our core city—of which Sarah is really the only resident that 
we see other than the Judah character—has squatted in con- 
demned buildings that are just falling apart. [There's a] kind of 
symbolic thing, propping up the city with earthquake brac- 
ing, which we actually used in the first film. We've carried 
that through, but with a much more linear steel bracing, 
which is again more typical of Los Angeles. It's very recur- 
rent with all of the streets and alleys, somewhere in the back- 
ground or foreground, there are these earthquake braces; a 


sort of subtle reminder that the city’s really crumbling.” 


Mia Kirshner also had a hand in adapting the set to fit her 
view of Sarah. The wall near her bed displays various photos 
of her character, which the actress then “distressed” with 
razor blades and matches, often scratching out the eyes and 
mouth, As the character developed, Kirshner came to see 
Sarah as someone who couldn't bear having any representa- 
tive images of herself, a view supported by the indistinct fea- 


tures of the figures in her paintings. 


Sarah's on-screen paintings were created by San Francisco 
painter and comic book artist Bill Koeb, whose work Alex 
McDowell and James O'Barr discovered in the “Artists 
Alley” at the San Diego Comic Con in 1995. A graduate of 
the San Francisco Academy of Art, Koeb had previously 
done fully-painted stories for Epic’s Hellraiser series and had 


pinups appear ina variety of books, including DC/ Vertigo’s 
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Sandman Gallery. He's currently doing a six-part series for 


Vertigo entitled Faultlines. 


“Alex [McDowell] responded to a painting called Flame 


Heads, which shows three children in a circle surrounded by a 


kind of fire," says Koeb. “I sent Alex a collection of my work 





in slide form and he selected certain pieces for me to replicate.” 
This repainting of existing art was necessitated by the fact 
that most of the artist's work is in standard illustration format 
(usually eleven-by-seventeen or fourteen-by-twenty inches), 
too small to be effective in Sarah's studio loft. “I only had two 
weeks to do the hero painting, which I did, and another two 
weeks after that to do the enlarged copies of my existing 
work. My friend, illustrator Stewart Stanyard, helped me for 


about three days with the re-sizing. 


Ass Koeb states, prior to doing the four two-by-three or four- 
by-five-foot rerenderings with Stanyard, the artist created the 
film's “hero” painting, which would be featured throughout 
the picture as Sarah's own Sibyllike vision. To flesh out 
Sarah's portfolio, thirty other pieces were rented from the 


artist for set dressing. 


“T also made my sketchbooks available, about twenty,” states 
Koeb, who felt that the depth of Sarah's character harmonized 
with the themes he explores as an artist. “They made color 
Xeroxes of pages they liked and turned those into Sarah's 
sketchbooks. ‘They also copied pages onto vellum and tracing 
paper, or pasted the Xeroxes onto other surfaces [like press- 


board] and used those around the set. “I went to L-A., and with 


the help of [artist colleague] Susan Gross, did some background 
paintings right on the set itself. These were like doodles and 


stuff on the walls around Sarah's apartment, for authenticity.” 


Contrasting with Sarah's crumbling loft is Judah Earl's sky- 
top lair, a minimalist space housing the crimelord’s television 
monitors and camera obscura. The death-obsessed criminal 
mystic stays holed up In his lair, surveying his villainous 
empire via the camcorder tapes that his crews bring in and 
the exotic camera obscura device.'#' Judah uses Sibyl’s vision- 
ary powers in his quest for a way to defeat death, and Ashe's 


arrival appears to provide just what he's been searching for. 


Alex McDowell comments: “Judah's was definitely the 
hardest set because [he's] kind of abstract, a priest-like charac- 
ter. It made no sense that we should see a bed or a kitchen or 
a bathroom or anything real for him. He's living in this kind 
of rarified space at the top of the city. But we took a real loca- 


tion, which has this crazy Gothic tower on top of it in down- 


town Los Angeles, and imagined an interior for it. 
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"(The backstory is] that Judah is actually agoraphobic, [the 
result of] this traumatic incident as a child where he fell 
under the ice and [was clinically dead before being revived]. 
So we've built [it in such a way that] he never sees daylight. 
He lives in this kind of cave, which although it’s on top of 
| the city, is like an 

| undersea world, 
% where there's just 

: ay this filtered light. 
| It's kind of monas- 
tic, a shaman-like 


space for him 
that’s absolutely 


minimal.” 


After seven weeks, 

the production finally 
shifted back to a day schedule. The end was now in sight.'#* One 
day featured Vincent climbing the outside of Judah's 
tower. Two sections of the building (taken from different 
heights) were replicated on the soundstage in one large 
piece. This was then propped at a fifteen degree angle, 
allowing Vincent to be seen climbing in a convincing, 
though safer, manner. The prop was constructed so that if 
Vincent was on one side, it meant he was halfway up; the 
other side represented the very top of the building. This 
worked out pretty well, but the filmmakers had to be care- 
ful to avoid any angles that showed both sides of the set at 
once, thus breaking continuity (even the Crow can't be in 


two places at the same time). 


The final day of principal photography included blue screen 
work of the crow in flight. A “hurricane” fan was used to give 
the birds enough updraft to fly. Adjusting the wind velocity 
altered the birds’ flying style, high wind for gliding, low wind 
for flapping. As 
the 


the 
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and Omen, dou- 
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The birds were photographed from a variety of angles against 
large blue screens for use later in building-specific optical 
shots.'#3 (As part of last-day madness, most of the crew worked 


in Crow makeup, giving the proceedings a happily surreal air.) 


With the production having wrapped in early December 
1995, work began in the editing room, making the first assem- 
bly cut of the picture. Out in Burbank, the Fantasy II special 
effects company was creating about twenty-five miniature 


shots slated for the picture. A family business spanning three 





generations, Fantasy I] has specialized in miniature effects 
work for over four decades. Gene Warren Sr. received an 
Academy Award for his work on George Pal's The Time 
Machine (1960), and Gene Jr. picked up an Oscar for T2 (the 


company also did The Terminator)’ 


To create the fictional City of Angels in miniature, Alex 


McDowell's original set designs and reference photos were 


supplied to Fantasy II, and four major sets were built on the 
company’s stages. These elaborate tabletop models were gen- 
erally in 1/24th scale (a ratio of one-half-inch per foot).'45 All 
the major locations were represented in these models: Sarah's 
loft area, Judah's tower, the docks, and the River Styx area 
near the Grey Gargoyle. In order to open up the picture and 
show scale, some sets would also be redressed (essentially 
rebuilt) to represent other areas of the cit yscape, the 


Ashe/Curve motorcycle chase being a good example. Here, 


the miniatures were around thirty by fifty feet, with func- 





tioning lights and model vehicles pulled along by motor-con- 


trolled wires. The River Styx set also had running water. 


The largest miniature was a huge panorama of the entire city 


as seen from the water and, in fact, Wil Rees's original con- 


cept art of this view is replicated with uncanny accuracy. 
(Gene Warren Sr. was one of the builders.) The cityscape 


had its own stage and was built to the smaller HO scale 


(same as the small 
model trains) for the 
first third, with the 
rest done in forced 
perspective to 
enlarge the scope of 


the shot4° A blue 





screen diorama along the back wall would be used to digi- 
tally composite in the matte painting, completing the view to 
the horizon. The front of the set, the docks, would have a 


water element com posited as well, 


“This is our most complicated optical shot by far, the edge of 
the world,” commented special effects supervisor Roger 
Dorney. “There will be thirty different elements that go into 


putting this one together. It'll be interesting, 


“Besides the water, the bird, and the matte element in the back- 
ground, there were four different atmospheric elements for 
clouds and haze, then we have multiple passes for the differ- 
ent lights [of the buildings and signs], and more multiples for 
steam and smokestack plumes, which track in front of and 
behind specific buildings,” relates Dorney. This complex shot 
required a motion control camera rig, a computer-controlled 
camera dolly rigged with finely calibrated servomotors. With 
this rig, the same camera moves can be precisely repeated ina 
variety of ways, a procedure that is often necessary for cap- 


fl eed ed fo c 


levels 


turing the various exposure 


different elements comprising the shot. 


Unlike this elaborate 
opening shot, the rest of 
the model photography 
reflects a philosophy 
pioneered in films like 
The Right Stuff (1983) 
and Brazil (1985), where 
models are made to 
appear real by photo- 


graphing with a more 





realworld human touch. 


This is accomplished by shooting the miniatures “handheld” at 

















four times the normal speed—ninety-six frames per second— 
on a set “smoked” and lit to match the principle photography. 
To get the shot, Fantasy II camera operator John Hyneck was 
strapped into a suspended contraption looking like a cross 
between a hang glider and a go-cart. Gripping the camera for 
dear life, he was hauled on pullies from one end of the set to the 
other as fast as possible, burning through the film load in a hot 
six seconds. At the same time, scale cars and trucks were 
pulled along grooves in the model by wires hooked to a motor- 
ized winch to keep the speeds synchronized. 


When it all comes together, the resulting footage looks just like 
a real helicopter shot coming down through the 
clouds and over the city. The problem is that it 
can take thirty tries to get that one shot, “but 
when you do, it's art, something a computer can 


never duplicate,” says Dorney. 


Not all of the model locations will be shot in 
this manner, however. Certain locations, such 
as Judah's tower and the area around Sarah's 
loft and the peep show, are more highly 
detailed, and built to a larger scale than the 
general cityscape. This will allow them to get 
some “snorkel” shots where the camera 
appears to fly right down the streets between 
the buildings.'4” 


Digiscope, an optical effects house recently set up 
by seasoned pros from other companies, handled | | 
both the computer graphic imagery (CGI) effects and the digi- 
tal compositing. The most significant CGI work is the opening 
shot, some healing effects, and the climactic murder of crows 
sequence.'#° The digital compositing work will include sweet- 
ening shots with atmospherics (haze or smoke), dropping in the 
various flying bird elements, and adding the matte work done 
by Bill Taylor and Syd Dutton at Illusion Arts. These art ele- 
ments are used to show settings and environments too costly (or 
just plain impossible) to achieve any other way, and were cre- 
ated with traditional matte painting techniques (a practice dating 
back to the silent era), Between Digiscope and Fantasy II, about 
fifty visual effects shots were done for the film. 
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Returning to the composers chair was the tall and brooding 
Graeme Revell, whose score for The Crow was considered a 
breakthrough work by many critics.'49 In the time following 
The Crow, the composer seemed practically ubiquitous, pro- 
viding scores for Streetfighter, Mighty Morphin Power 
Rangers, No Escape, Strange Days, and The Craft. 


“My working method is [that] I always have it all in my head 
before I commit anything to a synthesizer or paper,” reveals 
Revell. “I hear everything in great detail in my head before | 


even need to start. When I read the script I form some ideas 


from that and then there are some things rattling around up 





in there [in my head]. But for a composer, especially in a 


music-driven film like this, we know you have fourteen or 
fifteen songs in the movie, and you have to think just as 
much in terms of the purely dramatic requirements of the 
movie as you would the melodic requirements, What I mean 
is, you know that half the amount of music in the film is 
already dealt with by songs. Therefore you have to think: 
How do I complement what's going on here? Do these 
[songs] deliver the emotional peaks and valleys that are in the 


| li Pu 
movies storyline‘ 


As the effects work 
was being done, the 
editing process Was 
also in high gear. By 
late March 1996, sev- 
eral rough cuts had 
been done by Tim Pope 
and his team of lead 
editors Richard Marks 
and 


Redman. It had always 


Anthony 


been planned that addi- 
tional production 
would be scheduled 


following the review 





) ss of these assemblies.'5° 


the filmmakers and producers were able to see how the 


It was at this point that 


scenes cul together, the Way the picture flowed, and what 


needed to be addressed in the narrative. 


The biggest result to come from these discussions was the 
decision to film an opening sequence with Judah Earl and 
his gang that had been previously scripted but omitted 
from principal production. The notion of an elaborate title 
sequence was also dropped as unnecessary.'5' Most of the 
other work was “second unit” in nature, namely inserts 
(specific shots) to enhance or clarify the action, or to cor- 
rect shots that didn’t work as well as they could. These 


close-ups were usually things like imp packets, tattoos, 


Sarah's ring, and various guns and knives. Some supple- 
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mentary special effects work was also slated, such as the 


Crow-vision shots. 


As with the first film, Intralink Film Graphics was charged 
with designing the text and logo elements for The Crow: 
City of Angels, as well as producing the trailers.'5* As the 
rough cuts were being analyzed, Intralink presented the 
filmmakers with their preliminary poster designs, several 
dozen fully-executed pieces showcasing a wide variety of 


visual motifs and attitudes. 
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“What impressed me about the production,” remembers 
Kristy Sager, “was how Tim |Pope]s vision was embraced by 
everyone working on the show. I've never seen this kind of 
harmony with such a complex production.” Indeed, the film 
achieves one of the hardest things to do in Hollywood, make 
a sequel that is the same, but different. The Crow: City of 
Angels is a““Crow" film, yet it is also one hundred and eighty 


degrees away from The Crow. 


“The teamwork has really been amazing,” states Tim Pope. “On 
every level, I've been lucky to have such support and energy 
behind me. The shoot was very challenging and now shaping 
the picture in post production is no less passionate and intense, 
Given the pressure of the schedule and the public nature of the 
work, if it hadn't been for the unity of our key creative people 
this film could have easily been a much different experience. I'm 
quite fortunate, really. I had this vision, if you like, of how the 
film should be and Ed Pressman and Miramax supported me all 
the way. It’s crazy, really, when you think about it, but there you 


go. You won't catch me complaining.” 3; 
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CREATOR OF THE. CROW 


ou were on the set a couple of days. What was it like for 





you? I saw you hanging around with Iggy and Vincent. 


How'd you like them? 


I had a great time hanging around Iggy. It's the first time | 
actually got to sit and speak in a non-press kind of way. And 
I got to ask him all of the record questions, about stuff he's 
recorded over the years that I was always curious about, so 
we had a good time. I didn’t speak to Vincent all that much 
because he was busy shooting just about the whole time | was 
on the set. But he seemed really enthusiastic about it and he 


gives a really commanding performance. 


In some of the interviews that Iggy heen doing, when he’s asked 
about comics, he says he likes The Crow and found the graphic 
novel very affecting, but overall he kind of disses the whole comic 
world. How do you respond to the fact that he seems to be sort of 


down on comics? 


I just think Iggy obviously hasn't been exposed to the right 
material, Because he just off-handedly dismisses the whole 
genre, and that’s wrong. He's probably thinking back to 
when he was a kid and the only thing out there was Batman 
and Fantastic Four. He doesn’t really know the wealth of 


material that's out there now. 
A wealth of material he's partially inspired. 
Yes, In fact, | was going to say that Iggy, in spite of being 


the godfather of punk, he was at least the godfather or the 
step-father of the Crow, responsible for the whole look and 
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feel. In The Crow, they used Joy Division to work through 
the melancholy and passive segments in a pattern of that fre- 
netic speed freak thing, the violence, the Iggy Pop fashion. 


| was really glad that they could get Iggy for the second one 
since they couldn't for the first, and I was really thrilled that 
he gave them such a good performance, because ] knew from 
seeing him live that he was very commanding and very 
charismatic, and I was sure that the camera would really love 
him. So | was glad it came together. I really hope that it does 
something for his future in film. I'm sure he'll be getting lots 


of calls after people see him in this one. 


I don’t think people are even aware that Iggy has an acting 
career, and I think that when they see [City of Angels], maybe 
it'll pull it all together, or people will look at his body of work 
instead of just a little whimsical thing that he’s done over the 


past lwo years. 


Have the fans you've been talking to since the filming of City of 
Angels has started been worried about the film? What are their 
feelings about a sequel ? 


At the beginning when they announced they were 
going to doa second film, it was actually a bad time to 
announce it because Brandon was still really fresh in 
everyone's mind. And no one could picture anyone 
else in that type of role. Everyone that I spoke to 
agreed, that they wanted more material like this, but 
they couldn't offer any suggestions for how it should 
be approached. 
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Wasnt there also a natural assumption that when you say sequel 
it means someone else will be playing Brandon's role as opposed to 


a new Crow ? 


Yes. And | tried to make 
that understood to every- 
one that it wasn’t the same 
character. The bird would 


tie the two together. 


So in the original graphic 
novel, the bird is actually a 
manifestation of Fric’s own 


state of mind ¢ 
Right. 


And it was the [first] film 
that brought in the idea that 
it was perhaps bringing peo- 
ple back for eons. So you 
didn't have a problem with 
this sort of modification of 
the Crow mythos or even 
the beginning of a Crow 


mythos 


It didn’t really change 


anything. To me there 





was really no difference from it being a manifestation of his 
splintered personality. To me, it's something spiritual and 
that's not a big leap for me. But it was pretty much just a mat- 


ter of looking at it in a different area, different direction. 


And I'm really glad that the bird doesn’t talk like it does in 
the book. I don’t know if anyone could pull that off without 
it being like a joke. 


Had there been discussions during the preparation of the first film 


about having the bird talk ? 


Yes, and we even talked about who could do a voice. We 
kept coming back to the Darth Vadar—type voice. And I 
didn't think it had to be all that cool. 


What do you hope that the new film will accomplish, besides hav- 


ing good performances and a strong story? 
I don't know. Beyond entertaining someone? 


Do you hope it will help in furthering the dialogue about the world 
of the Crow? 


Yes, but mainly in the feelings and issues that abound within 
the first one. Which has never really been done in film 


bef Ore. 


When you achieve a certain amount of success and fame, you do 


have a certain responsibility to your audience. How do you 


perceive these responsibilities ? 
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Well I do feel that, I'm 
not trying to sound pre- 
tentious, but | know I've 
put something above 
average out there and 
wouldn't think of follow- 
ing that with anything 
that was less. | just sin- 
cerely don't want people 
to assume that I'm taking 
steps backwards. I mean, 
it just comes down to 
being honest. Repetition 
is a factor, too, because | 
don't want to leave the 
areas that ['m in. I'm 
comfortable = working 
with these themes. So it's 
just a case of being honest 
with myself and not let- 
ting the media influence 
it in any way. If I'm suc- 
cessful with that, then | 


think it will work. 


Do you think you'll stay in 
comics for a while or go to 


other mediums ? 


No, I like comics a lot. | 
guess logically that 
would be my next step: 
all the way into films. But 
I don’t feel like I'm done 
saying all the stuff I can 
say through this medium, 
[t's so versatile. I'm not 
ready to deal with mak 
ing compromises on any- 


thing. 


VINCENT PEREZ 
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——j ow were you first approached about The Crow ¢ 





I think it was because of Queen Margot. Suddenly, my name 
was one of the possible actors on the list, and my agent 
organized a meeting. | saw Tim [Pope] and we talked. | liked 
the man. Tim’ intelligence really caught me. | felt that he had 
a vision. If] feel that the director doesn’t have a vision, | don't 


go into |the film], I'm not interested. 
Were you familiar with the comic book at all? 


No. | discovered the comic book during the preparation of 
the movie. I'm not really into comics, but I have to say it's 


very powerful. 


I'm trying to build a bridge between the [film's] story and 
the comic book and my life because [acting is] always a mix- 
ture of everything. | have to find my own way, my own 
space, my own dimension regarding the kind of pain [dealt 
with in The Crow]. [The comic] is helping me find ideas for 


playing the part. 
Why do you think O'Barr’s story translates so well to film? 


The comic book was created because of a huge pain, a real 
emotion. The comic book is a catharsis. I'm sure when James 
O'Barr did the [comic] in the beginning, he was just doing this 
thing [for himself], it was just coming out of him. We talked 


together, and I feel that the film is based on that real emotion. 


Had you seen the fi rst fil iM hefore ? 
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| saw it just before meeting with Ed Pressman. I had my ideas 
on what [ would like to do and what I wanted to avoid, | 
thought that the first film was really good—especially 
Brandon Lee's work. I think he did an amazing job. The story 
and the tragic ending were something | had to think about 


before accepting the role in City of Angels. 


But it’s true that sometimes I had the feeling that | was on the 
same journey as Brandon Lee, because this is the same kind of 
atmosphere. The same kind of world. The same kind of 
relationship with death, It's like this huge pain that [’m carry- 


ing throughout the movie. 


In the Crow mythos, there is a fantasy device where, a certain type of 
character with intense capacity for love can transcend death. Would 


you sity that the first film sets that up and the second expands on it? 


[ don't know if it's the beginning of a new legend, but there 
are lots of symbols in The Crow, [think everybody's carrying 
masks. | was reading that in a Joseph Campbell book just 
today. He was saying that a religion can be a mask, and it’s 
good to have masks. But, when the subject is death, suddenly, 
you're putting your feet into a few questions: What's my 
relationship with death? Am [afraid of death? What is life? 
W hat is love? It's a wonderful field and it’s interesting to see 


what things grow. 


We are reaching the end of the century, and suddenly we 
have to turn back into the century and ask about ourselves. 
Everybody's afraid of the year 2000. When | was a child, 


everybody would say that 2000 is going to be the end of the 
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world. | think something is happening today, we are losing 


our tales, losing our references, we're losing our stories. We 


don't have any story to tell. 


The only way of being in touch with what made us as we are 
today, |is through] these symbols, going back into fairy tales 
and mythology. We are, today, in the world of technical 
problems. The Crow, in a very strange way, is connecting us 
with a mythologic fairy tale and I think people need that. | 


think that there is a very strong soul in The Crow. 


Everybody can project themselves into this story. It's very 
easy to project your own fears, your own questions. The way 
Tim [Pope] did the movie, everything is very logical, so if you 
go into the trip—because it's a real trip—you go into your- 
self. I think people need that. When I see movies, | often feel 
that there is a lack of personal involvement in the story. 
We're just witnessing a story, but we're never concerned. 


That's the feeling that I have in a lot of movies, especially 


big blockbusters. 


I think this was the big suspicion of a lot of fans: “Oh, a sequel is 
going to be a rip-off.” But I believe they'll see that the filmmakers 


involved recognize their responsibility. 


It's an amazing team: Ed Pressman, Jean-Yves [Escoffier], 
Alex [McDowell], all of us. And Tim was brilliant. He's 


really the one who respected |fandom's concerns]. 


What was the most physically demanding part of making the 
film? You did most of your own stunts, which is unusual in 


Hollywood filmmaking. 


That's what people told me. But if | can do something, | will 
do it. The most [taxing] thing, I would say, was when I stayed 
eight hours in the water. Eight hours, in and out. That was 
really tough, all the scenes with the child in the water. And 
also the end of the movie, the big meeting between Ashe and 
Judah. I was being dragged, and whipped, and hanged. At 
the end, I was really giving the last drops of energy, it was 
really tiring. But it was really fun, and very easy because 


everything was so organized. 


What were some of the major issues for you in developin 
J y ping 


Ashe's character ? 








Each killing was a very important issue for me, because each 


killing was bringing me to the next one, and I had to change. 
[ had to become a mirror. | was going into the weaknesses of 
my victims, but I had to understand them to be able to kill 
them. So, that was the most difficult thing. We rehearsed [a 
lot] before shooting those scenes, because we had to find, 
each time, a new reason and a journey into each killing, 
a different journey. And putting in this journey my 


own transformation. 


The movie is also about rituals. I’m becoming a guide, because 
I'm guiding these people into death. And I'm joking with 
death. It's very intimate. Like when I'm killing Curve. It 
was like a communion of some kind. It was like we were very 
close to one another until the last, his last story. Like a 


mother to her child. 


Tim [Pope] was always saying: It's like a [drug] trip. You're 
taking the dope, or whatever, and at the beginning you have 
the excitement, but after that, you're a little bit scared. 
You're not enjoying it the same way. Then you go into this 
nightmare. Children's movies do it like that. That |feeling| 
was quite difficult to find because it was very precise. | 
really needed the help of the [Crow's] mask to be different 
in each killing. I'm somebody else in each killing because 


I'm becoming them. 
So each victim is being, in a sense, killed by himself, through you. 


Exactly. Or I was killing something in myself, because | 


think Ashe wants to die. I really do think that he wants to 


die. The last victim is himself, because Judah is his shadow 
and his shadow is also the Crow. Ashe has to kill his own 
shadow. It's very strange. At the end, he's carrying all the sad- 
ness, the pain of the world. It's his pain. This is the nightmare 
for him, the beginning of the nightmare. He has to be there. 


Standing up. 
Is Ashe an angel? 


A black angel. | think my point with the movie, which is 
very personal, is that all the actors in the movie, all the char- 
acters in the movie, are angels. And Tim filmed what is not 
possible to see with your eyes. He filmed what is behind you, 


your angel. 
This is, literally, a City of Angels ? 


I think so. Maybe the game of the movie is to find the one 


who's not an angel. 
Would you like to do some more Crow films after this ? 


We will see. Why not? If it's different. If it's better, which is 
going to be difficult, because this movie is going to be very 
good. I have to say I really enjoyed myself on this movie. | 


feel that there's a great freedom in my work. I'm still growing 


and learning and I hope I'm going to do that until my last 
day on Earth. ¥ 





MIA KIRSHNER 
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\ / ou saw The Crow the day it opened. 





That's right. The first time I saw The Crow was opening night 
at Mann's Chinese Theatre. lt was my third week in L.A. and 
my friends took me. We were expecting the theater to be 
totally deserted, because it seemed to me The Crow was a fairly 
obscure, almost cult thing But the theater was packed! | was 


so enthralled. | remember the film stayed with me for weeks. 
How were you approached about appearing in City of Angels? 


| was sent the script through my agency. I really liked The 
Crow, and I found that what | liked about City of Angels was 
that it's so different. | loved the fact that an action film, which 
seems fairly mainstream, was really challenging. It definitely 
appeals to a mass audience, but at the same time it's very liter- 
ate, and | loved the character of Sarah. I liked the script’s 
theme, the whole notion that every single character has this 
void that they're yearning to fill, this void of loneliness, and 


what people do in order to overcome their own loneliness. 


Asa fan of the comic and the fi rst film, were you initially skepti- 


cal when you were approached for the part of Sarah? 


Of course, but that was before | had met ‘Tim [Pope]. That 
was before I had read the script. | found the script so poetic 
and beautiful, and the characters so rich and so different that 
my opinions were immediately reversed. | was extremely 


intrigued by the challenges. 


How was your first meeting with Tim Pope? 


[t was amazing. Tim and I instantly connected. I was able to 
speak in abstract metaphors about colors and sounds and 
music and it seemed like we were both into the same music 
and we both saw the same things in Sarah’s character. Then 
we met for a second time. Tim took me downtown and 
showed me where we would be filming. Then we went to the 
Gun Club and we shot at the indoor range, then we went to 
the Dresden Lounge afterwards and talked some more. A 


few days later, | was offered the role. 


Tim is really great. He’ very gentle and very sensitive and 
extremely creative. He's extremely visual. Many directors get 
so caught up in the visuals they forget about the dramatic 
story, and that's not the case with Tim, although the visuals 
come very naturally to him. The dramatic part of the story is 
crucial to him, and the acting and rehearsing and the charac- 
terization are extremely important. He really respects the fact 
that | love rehearsals and that subtext is very important to me. 


He's really given mea lot of freedom. 


The Goth subculture has embraced The Crow as a touchstone. 
How would you describe what modern gothic is or what the 


gothic appeal is? 


In a modern context, gothic means so many things; gothic 
implies bisexuality and sexuality, and | think that definitely 
applies to the film. The word gothic can be overused in the 
context of film, and by saying it’s just gothic, you're cer- 
tainly limiting a film. [ wouldn't want to label this film as 
just being gothic. There's so much more, and The Crow had 


much more than a gothic fan base. In City of Angels, the 
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only gothic elements are Tim [Pope's 
incorporation of religious symbol- 
ism. There are many other areas of art 


that are explored. 


[ think Gothic is dark, dark and beau- 
tiful, I just want to speak for myself, 
I'm drawn to darker things. When 
darkness is ornate and_ beautiful, 
there's something very interesting 
about it. When | think of Gothic, | 
think of Edgar Allen Poe and stone 
sculpture. To me, Gothic has certain 


layers, a certain antiquity, which implies a historical context. 


Vincent Perez said he had a theory that Tim Pope was filming an 
actual City of Angels, where everyone was an angel, and that it 
was the viewer's job to decide which were the good angels and which 


were the bad angels. 


[ agree with that. I prefer not to think of them as being bad, 
though. People are just fallen angels. There's a commonality 
between all the characters: each character has a certain 
pathos. It's difficult for me to say Judah is bad or Curve is bad. 
[like to think of Sarah as a dark angel; her soul is almost dead 
and she's simply waiting to die. She's led this horrible life up 
until the point that she meets Ashe and suddenly she finds 
the will to live. After she's found it, she dies. For me, that's 
why Sarah's an angel. Dying and wanting to live is better 


than living and wanting to die. 


Do you think the film could be interpreted as Sarah's dream 


or hallucination ? 


Absolutely. I think there are many psychedelic elements in 
the film and I think that for Sarah, especially in the beginning 
of the film, the lines between fiction and reality are blurred. 
Sarah's state of mind is so fuzzed and blurred. In the begin- 
ning of the film, she’s not able to distinguish between fantasy 


and reality. So certainly, it could be a dream. 


What about Sarah's look ? 





I think initially they wanted me to 
shave my head. And I thought, “No, 
this girl would not shave her head.” 
As Tim says, she’s a modern Ophelia, 
or a fallen angel. I wanted there to be 
some harshness, but at the same time | 
wanted there to be a purity about her 
character that contrasted with the 
harshness. You would never know 
that this girl had been through so 
much until you stripped away the 
layers. You'll see at the beginning of 
the film that she has scars, that she's 


actually taken a razor and cut herself up. 
How did you prepare physically and culturally for the role? 


| worked out a lot and [ lost quite a bit of weight. I wanted 
Sarah to have a very gaunt mien, almost an emaciated look. I 
think the modern primitive movement has a lot to do with 
the world of Ihe Crow, and I found that many people 
involved in the movement were into denying themselves a 
lot of pleasure as a test of their own endurance. The reason 
why they were scarring their bodies and why they had lost 
so much weight was self-sacrifice and to see how much pain 


they could endure. 


| think that Sarah's resolved herself to a life of pain. It's such 
a cliché to say that there's a lot of pleasure in pain, but I really 
do think that Sarah comes from that, Some people are happier 
being unhappy. Sarah's unhappy essentially, but she's happy 
that way. Sarah finds that this pain has an incredible amount 
of depth and truth. In terms of creativity, | think that she feels 
fullest when she is in that sort of pain. | find that her relation- 
ship with Ashe, although it's supposed to be a very happy 
time in her life, is a very painful relationship because, essen- 
tially, they never consummate it, and that in itself is quite 


painful for her. 


In preparation for the role, | did as much research into that 
world as | could, especially into the modern primitive move- 


ment, | went toa shop in Long Beach and I watched an appli- 


cation where a man was having Teflon balls inserted in a pat- 
tern under his skin, | spent a lot of time in tattoo shops. | 
wanted to figure out the best way for Sarah to be, the most 
truthful way for Sarah to express herself through the tattoo- 
ing. | wanted to make sure that she'd fit in with that world, 


or the world that | thought it would be. 


What about the rehearsal process? How much time was actually 


spent in rehearsal or discussion ? 


For me, rehearsal is explori ng the nuances in the characters to 
find truth in the script and in the characters and in their rela- 
tionships. A lot of the rehearsal was spent with Tim, just dis- 
cussing the characters. We really wanted to make Sarah an 
original, very unique, so the rehearsals were a way of trying 
to achieve that. Visually I wanted to make her as unique as 
possible. [ certainly didn't want her to fit into the action-genre 
female /girl mold. I hate to say it, but we all know that many 
of these action films have large-breasted blonde women run- 
ning around scantily clad. That really isn’t something that 


interests me at all. 


When you were shooting a scene in Sarah's loft, you had 


Portishead playing. Was this to get you into an appropriate mood ? 


I drove people crazy with Portishead, 1 was constantly lis: 
tening to it. Whenever | work on a character, | like to find 
some music that [ think the character would listen to and 
lyrics that | think the character would relate to. | do love 
Portishead, and I found that many of the lyrics in their songs 
really fit Sarah. Portishead has a song called “It's a Fire," you 
should listen to the song, because | think that it’s about Sarah, 
There's one line that goes something like, “This life is a 
dream. | can’t breathe through this mask.” For me, that sym- 
bolized everything Sarah is going through. She corsets her 
self, She puts on these corsets that constrict her and she con- 
stricts herself, Her face is so made up that it almost looks like 
a mask, I listened to that |song]| over and over again; I'm sure 


the crew is pretty sick of Portishead now because of me. 


What contrasts do you find between your life in Canada and 


your work in Hollywood ? 
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The dichotomy of my life is really strange. When I'm in 
Montreal, ['ma student at McGill University. My major is lit- 
erature, and 'd like to finish my B.A. degree. I spend most of 
my time in a library, studying. | live the life of a student, 
doing homework, doing dishes, going grocery shopping, and 
going out with my friends, Whereas in Hollywood, it's 
strictly business and it’s very different. I feel really lucky that 
I'm able to sort of have my hand in both pies, but it’s defi- 
nitely a difficult juggling act. 


You've heen a fan of comics for avhile? 


I love comics. To be honest with you, the people who | went 
ta school with were into X-Men and Spider-Man, so that was 
the staff that [grew up with. But then some friends of mine at 
college introduced me to The Crow. ] thought it was really 
cool, I think James O'Barr is a wonderful artist, and that the 
lore of the Crow is beautiful and poetic. And so touching, yet 


so hard. | love all the contrasts in the film and in the comic. 
Tell me about some of your Internet experiences, 


| love being on the computer. I've gone to many of the Crow 
Web sites: it was really interesting. During the filming of 
City of Angels I got a chance to speak to some of the fans of 
The Crow and to hear many opinions and see how they felt 
about this movie. | think that all [their] questions will be 
answered in a very positive way. That's what's so exciting; 
that The Crow has such a strong fan base and they're so 


dedicated to the film. 


Do you think that a certain responsibility comes with being in a 


Crow movie? 


I've never really thought of it in that way, | feel very lucky to 
be associated with a film that has such a strong fan base, and 
I hope the film really pleases the fans. I hope I'll be proud of 
my work and I think that all the other actors have done a 
really great job. [ can't think of anything beyond that. | was 
always taught that it’s just about the work, and that’s it. | hope 
it always stays that way, 
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——j ad you read any of The Crow comic books or the graphic 





novel before you began working in City Of Angels? 


No, I had not. I have since. It's very beautiful. It's excep- 
tional among comics because it has.a lot of tender emotion in 
it. Someone told me that the fellow who wrote it apparently 
lost someone very near to him, his girlfriend, and that 
inspired the thing; there's a lot of feeling in it. I'm not a big 
comics fan because they tend to be slam, bang, fantasy 
power, and | already have that in my life. You know, I’m a 


rock 'n' roll singer. 


After you read the graphic novel, did you feel it transferred well 
to film? 


Yes, | certainly did. The graphic novel is really beautiful and 
I drew a certain amount of inspiration from it, although I'm 
told that the writer [James O'Barr] used me as a model for part 
of it: my personality for the bad guy and my torso for the 
good guy; so I was pleased. And he's from Detroit, and that’s 


a great place to be from. 
Did you see the first Crow film? 


I saw it, and when | left the theater | was very upset, proba: 
bly because I'm forty-eight now and, at the time, I'd been 
imagining myself gliding into middle age, writing sensitive 
songs, this sort of thing, and I got assaulted by the movie. 
Especially by the soundtrack and the violence. | just thought, 
“Oh, my God. Is that what I'm up against?" About fifteen 


minutes later, | walked out into the streets of New York—I 


saw it on the Lower East Side—and once | calmed down | 
realized how very good [the Film| was. | was immediately 
impressed by the look of the film and by Brandon Lee's per- 


formance, which was incandescent, absolutely lit from within. 
How did you come to play Curve? 


Tim Pope, the director, told me long before there was a script 
that he was working on this and that he had something in 
mind for me. He told me he was going to make me the excep 
tion to the rule that rock stars can't act, and give mea real part 
that no one else had ever done. And he lived up to it. This is 


a wonderful, wonderful role. 
But you had done Tank Girl before. 


Tank Girl was two days—a one-day shoot for me really. lt 
was a tiny, tiny appearance. The largest appearance I've done 
in film—an American film—is John Waters’ Cry-Baby, 


which was not such an active role as this. |My character] 


' was, you know, the jovial uncle hanging around in the back- 


go 


ground. “Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha" sort of thing. But in this film | 
really advance the action—the [ilm isn't going Lo live with- 


out me—so it's a really, really good break for me. 


Your character, Curve, isn't just a one-dimensioital bad guy; how 
would you describe him and what happens when he meets the Crow 
in the scene you're shooting now ? 

Curve's basically an enforcer for a drug boss, and he's 


addicted to motorcycles, drugs, and killing insects. The key 











to this zuy, the reason he’s called Curve, is because he always 
avoids things. He can't face anything, which is why he's most 
comfortable on his motorcycle. In this scene, Ashe, the rein- 
carnated Crow, is catching up with me in this bar I frequent, 
and | pretty well know that my death is near, and of course I 
don't want to face that either. But I'm still interested [in 
Ashe}. ] won't let anybody get close to me, see, yet there's 
something in me that wants some relationship with some- 
body, and you know it's not gonna be the wife and two kids 
and the house in the country, so at this point I'm developing 
a relationship with the guy that’s going to kill me. That leads 
us later to a very beautiful death scene between the two of 


us—very Catholic, very nice. 


Why is he after you to kill 


you ¢ 


I killed him and my gang 
killed his son. They saw 
something they shouldn't 
have seen. They were in the 
wrong place at the wrong 


time. 


Curve seems to be the toughest, 
most hell-bent member of this 
gang, At the same time, he also 
appears to be the most supersti- 


tious and afra id, 





I think he’s in charge of the 
gang, I don't know if he's 
the toughest. That's the 
thing, you know, but he's in 
charge. He's kind of a politi- 
cian that way. They tend to 
be pussies, but with a lot of 


ambition. [ think Curve has 





a lot of drive and probably 
he has the ear of his boss. So 
he's the boss's man, which also drives him nuts. [ think of 


him as lago, 


g2 


Curve has a tattoo that relates to the conception of his character. 


Curve's asked somebody to tattoo two demons fighting on 
his chest; they're kind of grappling in this design, but what 
he doesn't notice when he orders the thing is that it has an 
ambiguity, that there's also a bird-like shape to it. During the 
picture, the tattoo starts looking more and more like a bird, 
and as that progresses he begins to realize that it's the mark of 
the Crow, He's told that this is the symbol of this man that 
he's killed who has somehow come back to life. In other 


words it's (Curve's| karma. 


You said that Tim wanted to give you this rale. What’ it like 


working with him? 


Tim Pope has really taught me how to act, basically. I've 
done eight or nine pictures | guess before this and pretty 
much just staggered through ‘em; a bit like a fish out of 
water, but you gotta start somewhere. On this show they got 
me a coach who opened up a few things for me; and Tim and 
[ have had a relationship for some years. He filmed some 
things for me and I've been a fan of his for years. I sought 
him out years ago on the advice of David Bowie, who said 
there's a really interesting young video director in England, 
Tim Pope, you should meet this guy, he'd be right to work 
with you because Tim's very intense. All during the devel- 
opment of the script, [Tim] was on the phone with me talk- 
ing about this character, talking about what kind of guy he 
was. It snowballed to the point where we'd gotten awfully 
good dialogue going. On set, more often than not, I'll start 
out in a scene way wide of the mark and he'll say something 
that will bring me in. Sometimes it's motivational like, 
“Remember, you're seeing your own death,” or whatever, 
which | can certainly relate to, with my age and history, I'm 


very lucky. > 
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id you see the first Crow? 


Yeah. | liked the first Crow. | was surprised by the moadi- 
ness, the world that it created, and the story it told. | think 
it hit on a lot of major themes in life, about loss and inno- 
cence, revenge and avenging, struggling with peace and life 
after death. All those kinds of things. | think this is what 
hooks in the audience and what hooks in the actors, what 


hooked me into it. 


With Judah, with a character like this, I feel that he’s like that 
moment where you're driving down the street and there's 
someone walking across the crosswalk, and you have a split- 
second where either you can stop for that person, let ‘em 
walk by, or you can just blast right through the person. Every 
day we make those kind of decisions, even though we really 


don't think about them {consciously |. 


| think Judah is somebody who has decided to yo past that 
line, to keep moving. I think a lot of the characters are like 
that. They cross the line into another state of life, which is 
just as real, actually. Because you wonder: Are we true when 
we want to hit that person? 1 mean, if you wanted to be truth- 
ful, maybe you would just run ‘em down. But you can't, so 
you have some sort of social order, but in this world of The 
Crow, I think the lines are blurred and you're in that state of 


life that’s not life, but truth. 
What is this world like? Is it a post-apocalyptic existence ? 


From my point of view, actually, [it's] not a world so much, 


but a dimension of consciousness that's between life and 
death, when we're making that transition between life and 
life everlasting; that moment where the soul is in limbo, as it 
purges itself and balances the thoughts it has from life, before 
il can be free to have heaven. | really feel that this film cap- 
tures that time in between, except you see us acting. You see 
us, but really it could all be in someone's mind. It could all be 
in Ashe’s mind after he's been killed; just balancing this so 


that he can have some peace. 


| feel like this is almost one of those alter-worlds or parallel 
dimensions of time. | guess there's not the same kind of justice 
because the justice is somewhere in the emotions and the pas- 


sion of the people. 
What about Judah? What events have led him to this point? 


| feel that Judah is, in a lot of ways, exactly like Ashe. He's also 
died in a way, with a rebirth, but my rebirth was not as pure 
as the Crow’. I've always been coming around the other way 
to get to that line; taken the journey through hell to try to find 
heaven as opposed lo coming into the same place through 
love. Judah has created this world because, in that moment of 
death, there was the acceptance and the reality of death that’s 
undeniable, Because of that, he’s created a world where he can 


control this fate, control what's going to happen. 


In this environment, with all this knowledge and everything, 
he actually trapped death, set a trap for death, and in some 
way defeats death. Because death is an inevitability. Death is 


coming. Either you can lay there and just say: “Here, take 

















me.” Or you can try to actually defeat death. So Judah has 
this great master plan. I believe that's his life, that's my |char- 
acter's| life's work: to actually defeat death. This whole 
world, my tower, the whole situation, is also his trying to get 
to God. To get so loud or to be so bad that finally God does 
have to step in and has to show His face, has to say: “No! 
Stop!" That in itself would be worth all the bad things [my 
character's] done, just to get God to face me. Just to call God 
out. Or to call Death out onto the floor, saying: “You can't 


stop me.” Some bigger power has to come in and stop Judah. 


What about Judah's crew, the group of people who help him to 


maintain control, 


| believe all of my crew are people who've come to Judah 
because they need protection, from themselves and from the 


world. Being a part of my crew gives them a certain kind of 


power. It gives them a certain kind of vision and purpose that 


gives them life, that gives them a reason to continue to live. | 





think that without being a part of Judah's plan, they would 


just be drug addicts or whatever. 
How does the camera obscura aid Judah's plan? 


The camera obscura, in effect, gives me a kind of godly 
view, almost a mythical kind of godly view of all the world 
and what's going on around it. I believe it’s also a device I’ve 
created so that I can see Death coming, so I'll be aware of 


where he is. | can see him far enough laway| to set my trap, 


be prepared for him. 


The tower is my fortress against the world. And it’s also my 
effort to reach God. It is my Babylon, my Tower of Babel, 
where | am trying to get as high as I can in this world so I can 


see the face of God again. 


How does Judah realize that the Crow is this destiny that he’s been 


waiting for? 


Ina way, Ashe is my salvation, and he's also my destiny. This 
is the moment that I've been waiting for. The time is finally 
now. All the preparations, all the things I've done, finally 
God has sent someone to deal with me and show me that 
what I experienced when | was a child, and crossed over and 
came back, is true. Here is someone who can actually take me 
back. It's the only challenge. Because this world is already 


mastered. There's nothing left for me. 


Theres a pretty big, knock-down-drag-out fight between you and 


Vincent. How physical were you getting ? 


As physical as humanly possible. We're doing most of our 
own stunts. It's an amazing kind of game, fighting with 
Vincent. We have such a relationship that's happening at the 
same time. It's more than just a fight, it’s also a mental game 


and a love/hate kind of relationship. 


How have you found working with Vincent and what kind of 


relationship have you developed ? 


[ really like him. Vincent's really a giving actor, and honest 


and truthful. | wouldn't say that's rare, but it’s a special qual. 
ity. It's a special charm that he has, to be very generous, very 
secure in his talent. And he is a very encouraging actor. So 


we're having a lot of fun. 

How was it working with director Tim Pope? 

Whew! Tim is really a fabulous director. He has this really 
special quality of being very perceptive and insightful, and al 


the same time, very patient, giving us a lot of room. 


He has that quality a lot of directors don’t have, where he can 


get into the acting process with you, into this delicate kind of 


world that you have without disturbing anything. He can 
find the points and the colors that you want to find in the 
character, without overtly imposing his vision. What you 
get is this really gentle soul investing in the film, pulling out 
these qualities in you. And he has a great visual eye, which 


is just amazing. What I've seen of the film looks incredible. 


Have you ever known Iggy Pop's stuff before this? How's he doing 


in the role 





it's a very demanding role. 


Yeah! Yeah! I think Iggy is great, he has that rock ‘n' roll kind 
of attitude. | think it’s perfect for the character, brings sort of 
an edge and legitimacy to the film. I like him. | think that was 


great casting, he’s really good. 


What does il feel like to be making il film that has a core audience 


following its every move ? 


['m a big comic book fan myself, and I love the [original 
Crow] comic book. So I understand a comic book fan's desire 
to see these characters bigger than life, and very dynamic and 


entertaining and funny 





all these kinds of things. In that 
regard, itS a great chance to lend that kind of energy to the 
part, to just invest more into the character and gO further than 
| normally would, to push the extremes of everything: pas- 


sion, talent, whatever I'm at. 
Isn't this your second Pressman film? 


Yeah. Yeah. We did To Sleep with Anger a few years ago 


l1g90, Charles Burnett, director; Ed Pressman, producer; 


Danny Glover, star and co-executive producer|. Danny 





Glover and a fabulous cast got a 
lot of critical acclaim. Ed 
[Pressman] is a really great pro- 
ducer who finds these projects; 
he seems to put the right ele- 
ments together all the time and 
he enjoys it so much, which is 
just the amazing thing. He 
doesn’t pressure you, he gives a 
lot of love and support, and 
because of that you want to do 
your best work for him. Both 


films have encouraged the 


actors to give their best because 


of the environment that |Ed] set 
up. | really like him and his 
wife Annie; they give me a lot 
of good opportunities, they're 


really great to me. 


Last question. Do you think that 
these films will continue, the 
stories go beyond what we've 


seen here ? 


[ think the questions that the 
film brings up are never really 
answered. They’re the great 
eternal questions of life. What 
is love and what is loss and 
what is life and what is death 
and all these things? I think the 
fact that the Crow gets to go on 
this dark journey himself and 
to be as interesting as the vil- 
lains themselves, is the differ- 
ence between the Crow and 
Batman. I believe that's the rea- 
son why there will always be a 
place for the Crow. It’s that 


kind of energy. y? 
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No hat was your knowledge of The Crow prior lo doing 


this film? 





Zilch. Absolutely nothing. I'd never seen the last movie, 
never seen the comic book. In fact, I'm not a great comic book 
fan as such. What drew me to 7/e Crew, and what interested 
me, was what seemed to be at the heart of it [from] James 
O'Barr: a certain purity, | really got the sense when | read the 
comic book that it had come from the catharsis of this thing 
that had happened to him in real life, of having lost his girl- 
friend [to a drunk driver]. And I felt, therefore, that at the 
heart of The Crow there was this purity and truth. 


It didn’t interest me per se that it was actually a comic book. 
What interested me more was how you could hang these 
human characters around a central notion of, if you like, this 
purity. The other thing that really appealed to me about mak- 
ing the movie was, this is the movie that couldn't be made, of 
course. 'Cause now, you know, Brandon Lee's memory feels 
very sacrosanct, and rightly so, | would say. So my view was 
that to be sacrosanct or reverential to him, what we would do 
is use the last movie as a springboard into creating something 
very new, And that's how I came to the project. But I'd never 


even seen the last movie; just trailers at the cinema. 


Did the notion of having the crow, the bird, being a messenger 


throughout time help in creating a new filin here ? 


Yes. That was the way that we saw into the movie. And of 
course that's a very important thing: this is a new character, 


it's not Eric Draven. As far as I can see, with Brandon Lee's 


boo 


Eric Draven in the last movie, [the character] did his work. 
He rose, and then he went to sleep at the end of the day— 
he'd done his work. So this is a completely new character and 


that’s very important, 


How invelved were you in the creation of the story and the setting 
of the action, working with David Goyer and the other members 


of the creative team ? 


When | Pressman] first asked me to do the movie, | sort of felt, 
well, where can you really take it from here? [But] I basically 
thought [that] something they hadn't really gone into in the 
last movie was what it felt like to be the character [of the 
Crow|. What if you really were dead? What interests me 
about the character [of the Crow] is he's not superhuman in 
the usual “comic book" sense. In other words, he has all the 
feelings that you or | might have; he'll pinch himself con- 
stantly and he'll never wake up. It's a nightmare. There he is: 


trapped within the story. 


Then it struck me the way to do that, the way to really high- 
light who [the Crow], was fo create something of a drama, 
[one] with a strong love story —which is how we came about 
it, if you like. | was sort of in there at the beginning [of the 
development process] and chose [screenwriter] David Goyer. 
Once we'd talked about the drama and handed [it] over to 
him more or less, he created the characters within that con- 
text of the drama that | wanted to tell. [Goyer] brought so 
much to it, and very quickly as well. It was amazing; | think 
he did the first draft of the script in a month and it was 


incredible, Amazing job, 














What about the change of setting, the world that the action is set 
in? What kind of a world is this ? 


There are two questions there. To me, it’s very important that 
this movie offers the present. I don't think [it] offers any 
vision of the future at all, as far as I can see. In my mind, 
where this movie is set is, if you went out to the Los Angeles 
River and scooped some of the thick black grunge that exists 
there and then you boiled it down on a Bunsen burner to 
nothing, to this thick syrup. That's where this movie exists. 
So, this movie exists very much in the present tense; in my 
mind |it] actually exists now. All the characters within the 
movie, as far as | can see, have been breast-fed on that fabu- 
lous thick black liquid, that grunge nectar that exists in the 
L.A. River. So, it was very much my decision to want to 
shoot in Los Angeles. The idea of angels, in a way, seemed to 
be a dangerous decision because it was taking [the story] away 
from its Detroit roots. But actually putting something like 
legy Pop back into it as well. [t meant credibility as well, 


going to the original notion of the movie. 


How does Ashe end up becoming the Crow? Does his being a 


father play a part? 


To me, that's something that is at the heart of 7/e Crew, the 
more and more that | thought about it. The scary thing that | 
really realized about a week before we were shooting [is that] 
what we were actually making a movie about—and to me 
what Zhe Crow is about—is the perversion of innocence. | 


thought it was completely irrelevant to take another sort of 


LO? 


love story, that he was going to marry [his girlfriend| a week 
later. That would be aping the last film much too much. All 
the characters in this movie have a sense of isolation. All the 
characters in this movie are alone without exception—even 
the big bad baddie Judah Earl is definitely one the most alone 
characters within the movie. The reason the movie exists, if 
you like, is because two people do have a link. A father and 
his son. That link is severed, and that’s why Ashe comes 
back. I find that all the [film's] characters are very innocent, 
Judah Earl most of all. He talks about that. He talks about 
how part of him was trapped under the ice. All the charac- 
ters have this sense of wanting to reach out, but nol being 
able to. Same with Ashe, if you like. To me, at the heart of the 


movie, there's this notion of the perversion of innocence. 


Was the idea of linking the two Crow films via Sarah's charac- 


ter chosen because it works to propel the story of the Crow along? 


To me, the idea of Sarah was that the audience was at a certain 
point with their relationship with death, This whole movie is 
obsessed with the idea of death, and life itself as well, | think. 
Sarah was, to me, where the audience was at the end of the 
last movie. She didn’t really want it to happen but she did— 
part of her did, because I think this a really com plex audience, 
[ think that was what was interesting about the last Craw. 
They created for and catered to this very complex audience 
and made a very un-Hollywood sort of movie. This audience, 
they're very cynical—yet they're not. They want to be per- 
suaded. They want be persuaded and to me Sarah's character 
was that notion, if you like. That she didn’t want this thing 
to happen. But what if he did come back, or a version of him? 


What if he did come back? And so that was the idea behind her. 
Why de Ashe and his son get killed ? 


They are innocent victims, and that's at the heart of 7he 
Crow. Eric in the last movie, he and Shelly were innocent 
victims. [t was interesting for me because I personally got 
mugged in New York about three or four years ago and had a 
gun put against my head, and this geezer was kneeling on my 
chest and he said to me, “Do you want me to blow your head 


off?” And [ thought no, he really means it. And I said, “No, 


not really.” It was very strong for me, that idea of 
being lucky I survived. The idea of being an inno- 
cent victim of circumstances which are much larger 
than yourself. I guess that's what happens. They 
[Ashe and his son] are there, doing what they're 
doing. Suddenly there's this gunshot outside and 
then before they know it, they're caught up in this 


drama and their link is separated. 


What's Ashe’s reaction to the fact that he's dead? Does 


he have a compulsion ‘to set the wrong things right"'? 


I think it's more complex than in the last film 
because [Ashe’s] first notion is disbelief. You would 
not believe, you know, you were dead and that 
you'd survived. And then, as Judah Earl tells 
Sarah, Dante wrote that to get out of Hell you must 
go through its very center. I think Ashe's character 
does go through to hell and then comes back out the 
other side. I find that very interesting because | 
think there's a certain self-loathing in what Ashe 
does. Yes, he has this need to fulfill these acts of 
revenge, who wouldn't, but the more he goes into 
it, | think, the more he starts to hate it. I think that’s 


really very interesting. 


Let's go back to the beginning of the film, after the script 
was done and when the design of the picture begins. 


You've known Alex McDowell before? 


This is one of these wonderful circles. | know you 

want all these show business interviews, [for me to] sit [here] 
and say how wonderful he is, and to be honest, it wasn't all 
wonderful, it was a nightmare to be honest—most of it 
because of the [production's] schedule. But one of the won- 
derful things that did happen was to work with Alex 
[McDowell] because we first began together in 1979. And in 
fact, there's a strange coincidence here, an Iggy Pop connec- 
tion (and it's wonderful for us to have had Iggy in the movie). 
In 1979 Alex had made videos and done an album sleeve for 
lgey Pop, and that brought us together via mutual acquain- 


tances, and ultimately we ended up making videos 
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together—man y, many videos. We put oul about a hundred 


and fifty videos in London throughout the early '80s. We 
were doing all this stuff, including the Cure. Alex did a lot 
of my best work with me. Then he moved [to L.A.], and | 
didn't feel ready at that stage to make a film. Alex did some 
movies, including The Crew, which I consider Alex to be 


one of the big stars of for the way he made it look. 


We hadn't worked together for nine years and suddenly we 


found ourselves working together on |City of Angels| and it’s 


so funny because we looked back at a lot of the earlier work 


we'd done together—and we'd done all this stuff with 
Siouxsie and the Banshees and all these really early U.K. 
bands and stuff—and basically we're doing the same stuff 
that we were doing then. That was nice, and | think for both 
of us there was a sense of a circle having been completed. | 


feel that this sensation will be in the movie as well. 


How did you come to this picture? Why did you feel ready to do 


al feature now £ 


[ felt I was turning into an old fart and it was time to do a 
movie, I guess. And | always wanted to film a movie with 
layers of sophistication. | come from an era of pop videos and 
commercials, and I think [film executives] were very excited 
about people like me making movies. I just wanted to be in 
control of the subtext of the movie. | wanted to be more in 
control of that stuff and J felt that I just wouldn't have been 
in control [before now]. I didn't just want to make a movie 
that looked good. So, finally I just happened to be the right 
place at the right time. A couple of people called me in, I met 
them and they said, would I do it? So, that’s the way it came 


about. It wasn't any great master plan on my part at all. 


Is there anything about Vincent's performance that surprised you, 


that you didnt expect from seeing him in his previous films ? 


I was excited that he completely threw himself open to the 
part. I don't think you could ask for more commitment from 
an actor. He was so committed at every level; he just did all 
the physical stuff himself, which was so great because it 
means that with the way I shot the movie, I didn't have to tell 
any lies [by using doubles]. I think that was like the thing | 
was talking about earlier: the purity of James O'Barr’s, that he 


brought a truth to the character, and that really impressed me. 
You ve heen wanting to get leey into a feature film for quite a while ? 


Yes. I've known Iggy for about ten years and in fact, | ended 
up meeting David Bowie [through him], and did a lot of 
videos with Bowie. Iggy was the grandfather of punk, if you 
like, which was the music we all grew up on. To me, all these 


young bands and stuff, I mean I like some of them, I really do, 
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but to me leggy was always like the core of [that] music. There 


was a wildness to his music which I don’t hear these days. 
Even when people tell me [it's there], | don’t believe it. So | 
thought if we could get him into [City of Angels], that would 
be a great thing. And with lggy, people have for years wanted 
to see him in a role which would show him off to his best. 
That's my view. We've all seen flashes of him in movies but 
[they've] never quite shown the true Iggy. What | like about 
him as a man is he’s one of those people whos still very inter- 
ested in life. He'll always talk to anyone because he’s such a 
sweet guy. | thought if you would bring |that] vulnerability to 
the part |of Curve], which isa very important part in the film, 
people would finally see what I did. Some people were reti- 
cent about using him, I'll tell you. But I had no reservation at 
all and I'm so thrilled now because | think [Iggy] will be in so 
many [ilms [after this one comes out]. People will love him 
after this movie. And yes, | have worked with Iggy before. | 
filmed a live show with him in Paris, and I did a little mini- 
drama thing that he was in three or four years ago. So, we've 


had a working relationship, but never anything this big. 
Can you say what his initial attitude was towards the role of Curve? 


| think when he first read the part he felt it was really sort of 
obvious for him to be this drug-taking mad person riding 
around on a bike. But then we talked about the part, |its] com- 


plexity, and then he saw it. And he brought that [complexity] 


to [Curve] way more than I could have ever hoped. | mean, 
he played it incredibly, and I'll tell you why. Again, his per- 
formance is really truthful. Really truthful, and it's there for 


everyone to see, That's why this movie's called City of 


Angels, because all the characters are angels, without excep- 
tion. [Iggy's| one of the angels even though he commits this 


heinous act at the beginning. He is still an angel, I believe. 


Did you personally feel any pressure from the fact that The Crow 
has a strong cult following ? 


No, not at all, I've worked for a long time with a lot of bands, 
such as The Cure, who would not be sold out; I'n used to 
the notion of not selling out. | was very keen with this movie 
that it not be Zhe Crow II, or a Crow Was such. This would 
be The Crow: City of Angels, and that was very important to 
me in terms of my philosophy about how to make the film. 
So, I don't feel any pressure. | understand their reservation 
about a [so-called sequel] being made. But I knew that I would 
bring the right integrity to it and [ have no doubt that we 
have done that. | guess they will go and see it if they choose 


to see it, and if they don't, I wish them well, 


But I think they'll hear good stuff about it and they will 
choose to go see it. [ think we've springboarded from the last 
movie and been more dangerous with our decisions. The last 
movie was unrelentingly dark, it was set in constant rain. 
This one's even more dark in places, but [also] much lighter in 
other places. | wanted more dynamic change in this movie 
than in the last film. All | could do is what J felt was right in 
the end. And that's what | did. If |the hardcore fans] like it, 
they like it. And if they don’t, they don't, what can you say? 
But I know that what | did was to go back to the purity and 
honesty of the original comic, Not back to the last film. And 
there was a big decision here to shoot in Los Angeles. We 
wanted to create something that was very different, to go 
back through film noir, back through the purity of the comic. 
That's where our movie ended up: in its own place. And | 


hope that’s what we've done. 


[ think that people are fed up with seeing boring Hollywood 


movies which are just the same old schlock, you know, manip- 
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ulative movies. | don’t believe our story is manipulative in 
any way. | believe it has a genuine quality of the heart. There's 
a bunch of disenchanted cynical people out there who are fed 
up with seeing that stuff, yet who [believe are secretly roman- 
tics in their hearts, They want to see stories about love and its 
meaning. That's completely what our movie is about. I believe 
[The Crow fans] weren't being catered to before. It was like 
when punk came along. There was this [aggressive] music 
that was very pure at heart and it didn't matter about tech- 
nique, it was about emotion and authenticity; and in a way | 
tried to do that with our movie. | would always go for an emo- 
tional idea rather than an idea of technique. Who cares if the 
camera does this or it does that? Yes, we do a lot of that sort of 
technical] shit, but who cares in the end? Let's make it pure, 
let's make it real; that would be my philosophy with the film’ 
music, as well, So, all power to Pressman for having made 
great decisions in the last movie, they took a lot of chances. 
This time Pressman’s going to take even more chances, and we 


[the filmmakers] are going to take more chances. 


To me, if there's one thing | could achieve from this movie, 
('d have my personal favorite song, which is the Iggy 
Pop/ Stooges song, “Now ] Wanna Be Your Dog," become an 
American hit. That would be one of my greatest dreams. | 
think to hear that playing on the tube box in America would 


be a fine and wonderful and noble thing. 


Would you ever consider doing another Crow; what would it 


take to.do anather Crow? 


At this stage I'm very happy doing this movie, [and] to me it's 
very important to make a movie that you really want to do. I've 
made this movie into the movie | wanted to make. But no, | 
wouldn't exclude the possibility |of doing another one}, I don't 
necessarily see it as a possibility right now, but if | felt I could 
tell the story again in a different way completely, in an unrec- 
ognizable style, then I would do it. [ always did that with my 
videos, which was the strongest and weakest thing about 
[them], Personally I saw this as versatility, [but some] people 
perceived it as inconsistency. Anything I do in the future 
would just be incredibly different from this. lt would probably 
bear no resemblance at all, “ 


DAVID 5. GOYER 
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“Ko] hy do you think The Crow translates well from comic 





hook te film? What elements does it have? 


More than anything, | think the Gothic romance is the ele- 
ment that translates the most. And the thing that's interest- 
ing about The Crow as opposed to a lot of action-genre films 
is that it has an unusually large female audience. When | 
first got this job writing |the film], I got online and I started 
asking the fans, “Why did you like the first film?” and 
everybody came back, “Because it was so romantic, because 


il was So romantic.” 


[ think if 1 were an angst-ridden fourteen-year-old, just the 
thought of having my dead lover come back to life, or some- 
body | loved that loved me so much that they were willing 
to come back from the dead for me—I think that’s 
what keys into this whole culture that Hollywood has 


previously ignored. 


| happened to be at the first public screening of the Lirst 
movie, they held it in Phoenix |as part of the World Horror 
Convention], | was just coincidentally in Phoenix. 
Afterwards, | was listening to the audience and one kid 
said, “Finally somebody made a film for us," which | 


thought was very interesting. 
Who is “us” in your eyes ¢ 
[think that a lot of the people who watched The Crow are the 


kind of kids, like | was, who were maybe out of the main- 


stream for one reason or another, They weren't the jocks, they 
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weren't the superbrains, they were the kids that slipped 
between the cracks. But I think there's actually a majority of 
those kids, but nobody realizes that they're a majority. 
They're kind of a hidden majority. It’s just an audience that | 
think hadn't really been tapped before. And now, of course, 
all the studios are trying to tap into that: “Yeah, we'll get the 


Crow audience.” 


W hat was interesting about it is that it really didn’t pull any 
punches. [t was a really brutal, violent movie, and it didn't 
seem like a movie that would be made by a studio. I don't 
think Universal or Paramount or Fox could've made The 
Crow. Even on the second one, it’s kind of nice that for the 
first time in my life, in writing this screenplay, | was encour- 
aged to take everything farther, not to pull things back. Take 
it farther, go wilder, go more bizarre, go more twisted. That 
was a real liberating experience for me, and | think also [will 


be| for a lot of people in the audience. 


It was your job to create a story for a sequel that wasn't going to 
feature the leading actor from the first film. What did they ask of 


you dud how did you set about doing it? 


(Sighs.) No one would've wanted what happened to hap- 
pen, obviously, but | would argue in a weird way that a 
sequel to The Crow with that character, Eric Draven, would 
in some Ways be more inappropriate than going on to a new 
character. Because it seemed to me very much that Eric 
Draven's story had finished and that it would be a kind of 
sacrilege to bring him back another time; it would make it 


more like a Friday the 13th [film]. 
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When I was approached to do this story, | didn’t consider Eric 


Draven to be the Crow. He was this emissary of the Crow; the 
Crow was actually the force that brings Eric Draven back in 
the first film. So, I hit upon this idea that if the Crow could 
bring Eric Draven back, then it could bring somebody else 
back, and perhaps it had brought people back before Eric 
Draven, that there had been these tortured souls going all the 
way back through history [and they] had been brought back 
for one reason or another. In my first meeting with Ed 
[Pressman] and the [creative development team], I said I had 
this idea that Eric Draven wasn't the first to come back, and he 


wouldn't be the last. [That] from time to time, a different per- 
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son would kind of take up the mantle, become Death's 
avatar. [That way] we could tell an entirely different 
story with somebody else, [with a] different set 


of circumstances. 


Once we decided that the force of the Crow had 
always been bringing people back, it seemed like the 
possibilities for a sequel could go in limitless direc- 
tions. We started talking about really wild things, like 
doing a Victorian sequel, a “gaslight Crow,” which I 
loved, doing a futuristic one, all sorts of things like 
that. The mandate for this film was “make it the same, 
but different.” Somehow we had to retain as many of 
the elements of the first movie as possible, but also we 
had to make it different. Again, when I went online 
with all the fans of the first movie, the thing that 
everybody said was, “Well, it can’t be Eric Draven. It 
can't be Eric Draven. As long as it's not Eric Draven, 
we'll watch a new story.” Once I assured them that it 
wasn't Eric Draven, then they were all interested. 


They all said make it as different as possible. 


The elements that we kept were that somebody had to 
die a violent death and that they had to lose someone 
that they loved in the process of that. We didn’t want 
to tell the story of a man who lost his lover again. We 
thought, what's the only thing that could possibly be 
more heart-wrenching than somebody losing his 
fiancée, That would probably be somebody losing a 
child, his or her child. That's the genesis for our new 
character, Ashe, to come back in this movie, [that] he and his 


youny son dre murdered. 


It seems as though the characters in The Crow: City of Angels 
inhabit a post-apocalyptic world with no order. What kind of 


world is this ? 


One of the first things I said when I came on this project was 
that I wanted to move it out of Detroit. I felt it was important 
[at] the very beginning of the film to establish that we were 
telling a different story. The only link between the first film 


and this film is Sarah, who is now an adult, We decided to 


have Sarah running from her past, she’s 
moved as far away as she can go, 
metaphorically. She's gone to the edge of 
the sea, to the City of Angels, to escape 
her past, but of course her past ends up 
following her. The City of Angels is our 
[allegorical] Los Angeles, in the same 
way that the city of the first film wasn't 
really Detroit, but a metaphorical Detroit. 


We decided that [since] the first movie 
had a lot of rain, [this time] our metaphor 
for the unconscious would be smog, this 
ever present pall throughout the film. 
We weren't going to have any rain in 
the course of the movie, and we were 
really conscious of trying to use differ- 
ent symbols. To that end we talked about 
[how] in the first film Eric Draven 
crawls out of the ground when he comes 
back to life, and decided that in this film, 
[the new Crow] would come out of 
water, that it would be a different kind 
of birth. And we decided that |this 
Crow would] ride a motorcycle, because 
it seemed like motorcycles are very Los Angeles, whereas 


cars are very Detroit. 


So, we have a lot more motorcycles in this film, and the cos- 
tume designer came up with this amazing coat. When Ashe 
takes off down the street on his bike, the tails of the coat fly 


out like the wings of a bird; it’s just a great metaphor. 


Thus Sarah, who is trying to escape her past, finds herself caught 


in a parallel situation. 


Inextricably caught up. I always thought it was interesting 
in the first film that the events that happened on that Devils 
Night—or actually two Devils Nights in the course of a 
year—were the worst thing and the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to Sarah. The worst thing in that she lost the people 
she loved, but the best thing in that she knows emphatically 
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that there is a beyond. She knows emphatically that true 


love can conquer all. 


In the ten years since [the events of the first film], we figured 
that Sarah’s mother had probably died and that some sort 
of the shine of Eric coming back, of that wonderful moment, 
had worn off. Once again, she's waiting for a sign. She's 
lost again, she’s waiting for a sign, and that sign turns out 


to be Ashe. 


It turns out Sarah isn’t done with the legend of the Crow, that 
there's something else that the Crow wants her to do. It seems 
like the Crow wants her to help Ashe assume the mantle of 
the Crow in this film, but in point of fact, it's set up that 
Sarah would become the next avatar, or the next Crow— 
although they're not really called “The Crow,” but you see 
[that] at the end of the movie. 


In City of Angels, Sarah becomes the romantic interest that was 


such a powerful part of the first movie. 


It was obvious that that kind of Gothic romance is a huge ele- 
ment of the first movie, but if you really look at it, the roman- 
tic element of the first film takes place in the past. What we 
decided to do was make the romance in this film take place in 
the present. So, we had to create a love story, an unrequited 
love story, between Ashe—who's come back from the 
dead—and Sarah, who's an adult, [and] who we figured 
probably had this Eros/Thanatos fixation on Eric in the first 
film anyway. In the intervening years she’s become obsessed 


with images of Eric and the Crow. 


Sarah's an artist; a tattooer by day, but by night she paints. 
She's a kind of Symbolist painter, and all these images of the 
Crow and the avatar of the Crow and Eric have worked their 
way into these potent paintings. Basically, this whole mythol- 


ogy has drifted into her subconsciousness. 


And Sarah really is in love with the Crow, in love with 
whole idea of the Crow, and these people that play the 
part of the Crow. We thought it could be equally as 
touching if we were able to construct a romance in the 
present between these two people who are struggling 


against destiny. 


Ashe is presented with a kind of this “Sophie's Choice” at 
the end of the film. His job isn’t really to help the living. 
Sarah's alive, and he’s told that if he turns his back on the 
dead, he'll be trapped between the worlds forever. There's 
definitely a kind of Orpheus legend here. 


What do you think of Vincent in his role of Ashe? 


Vincent [Perez] is spectacular. He really is. I mean, there's this 
one moment in Queen Margot where he’s looking out of this 
window, and there's like firelight that lights his face, and then 
he pulls back into the shadows so that he won't be seen. It’s a 
moment that's so Crow-esque, if you will, that when I saw 
that moment, and I was with Tim [Pope] at the time, we knew 


he was the guy [for The Crow]. 


And Vincent's just such a spectacular actor, we really lucked 
out in casting him. I mean, I just think he's going to be a major 
star. It's funny, but the most interesting moments with him are 
the most touching moments for me, when he’s with his son in 
these flashbacks. I’m just constantly amazed at the things 
Vincent does, the kind of the tricks he pulls out of his hat. 
He's been a total joy to work with. 


Did you write the part of Curve specifically for Iggy? 


We always hoped Iggy would play a part, [but] we didn’t 
know whether he'd want to, or what part he would play. It's 
funny, |in the script] I laced some not-so-veiled references to 
some of his songs in the descriptions, in the narration. I was 
hoping to subliminally influence him to take the role. Once 


he came on board, we worked together and made [the role] 


uniquely Iggy. 


But he's hysterical. I think he's going to steal a lot of scenes in 
the movie. He's just a natural. My favorite scene in the first 
film had to do with David Patrick Kelly's character, ‘T-Bird. 
He's strapped to the driver's seat in the automobile and he 
realizes who Eric Draven is and that Eric Draven has come 
back from the dead. It’s my favorite scene, because in that 
moment you actually feel kind of sorry for the bad guy, and 
you don’t expect to, there's this kind of little tug at your heart- 
strings. I thought, “Gee, if we can do that in this movie a cou- 


ple of times, that would be really amazing.” 


My favorite scene [in City of Angels] is when Curve gets dis- 
patched. That's also the scene where he realizes that his 
actions have consequences on this planet. Because he doesn’t 


believe in God. He doesn't believe in any of that crap. 


At the beginning of the movie he has this tattoo that he 
meant to have designed as two demons fighting, but it's 
somehow metamorphosed into this crow. It’s supposed to 
represent his guilt welling up from the inside as the charac- 
ter of Ashe gets closer and closer and closer to him. And so, 
when Ashe finally reaches him, he knows now that what he 
does in this world does matter and that he’s totally screwed, 


he’s going to hell. 





And in point of fact, Ashe says that to one of the characters. 


He says, you know, my job isn’t necessarily to kill you, my 
job is to take you to hell, and you're in it. [always saw that as 
the function of these people that the Crow has come back. It's 


kind of like the spiril of vengeance. 


There are two other people I want to talk about, Tim Pope and Ed 
Pressman. What's Tim bringing to this film? How do you see him 


fleshing out the story? How is he taking it to another level ? 


One of the things that’s been a lot of fun about working 
with Tim is | think a lot of people assume that in making the 
sequel, we would introduce a kinder, gentler Crow, that 
there would be Crow Happy Meals at McDonald's and 
stuff like that. And basically, we, Tim and I, both conspired 
to make this a leaner, meaner Crow. Tim just said there's no 
way in hell that this Crow's going to be kinder and gentler. 
Tim is totally perverse; at every turn he was saying, “Well, 
how can we ratchet this up and make this wilder and 


stranger and more bizarre.” 


And so, I don't think the fans have anything to worry 


about in terms of this film being more 


“user-friendly.” Lf 


anything, it's more extreme 
than the first film, which is 
something that I totally 
love. Working with Tim, 
you just get an opportunity 
to go as tar as you want to 
go. And, you know, he 
never pulls you back. He 
just’ says keep on going. 
Keep on 


going, 


Keep 


on going. 


Another reason | wanted 
to take this assignment is 
that I really wanted to 
work with Ed Pressman. 
I've been wanting to for a 
while. Ed's kind of this 
great maverick in the 
Hollywood food chain; [ mean, on one hand, he's the guy 
who made Badlands, which is one of my favorite movies of 
all time, and he also made Conan. He's got this real high/low 
mentality; Ed just goes for it. And you know, both the first 
Crow and this one are being made as independent films, 


totally outside the studio system. 


Ed understood that these films had to be very uncompromis- 
ing or otherwise the vision would be marred. And he knew 
that these films couldn't be made successfully in the studio 
systems. And Ed is the kind of producer that once he picks 
you, he lets you go, he trusts you, and he gives you a lot of 
freedom that your Ly pical Hollywood producer won't. He 
doesn't muck around. His work—and he told this to me 
once—is in choosing the right people and then letting them 
run with it. And that's been totally great. Ed’s been, again, 
totally supportive at every turn. You're always worried thal 
the producer is going to say, “That might be a little too 
extreme, a little too odd... can you make it more of a movie- 
movie moment?” But Ed never, never did that. He was 
always saying things like, “How can we preserve the 
integrity [of this movie], how can we not disappoint the 


fans?" Which is a great thing to hear. 4 


ALEX MCDOWELL 
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PRODUCTION DESIGNER 


Hy do you think The Crow and the series of Crow stories 





translates well to fil m? 


I guess it has the classic elements of the genre, good and evil. 
It has a great mission, a sense of purpose that an audience can 
identify with. I'm pretty interested in the genre now, It feels 
like a new genre, really, based on comic book art and graphic 
novels. [O'Barr's The Crow] graphic novel took a lot of its 
sources from film, and | think that that's the way that a lot of 
comic book art is developed, from film. And it’s sort of cyclic. 
I think that graphic novels have a very similar structural 
logic to film. But mainly, I think that the elements are the same 


mythic storytelling that makes good movies. 


In designing the first Crow film, what feeling were you going for 


in the world you were creating? What were some of the themes? 


The themes had a lot to do with social decay, encapsulating 
an island of extreme social breakdown. The first film was 
very monochromatic, very black and white in its palette. 
That was directly taken from the pages of The Crow comic. 
What that developed into Was a very expressionist 
approach. We designed it with films like The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari (German, 1919) in mind. We were tweaking 
angles, trying to find a balance where the audience would 
still have a believable kind of reality, but [the film] had the 
kind of disturbing [visual] framework that the German 
expressionist films had. We were in a certain kind of envi- 
ronment in Wilmington, a town where there was nothing 
you could shoot, not an alleyway. So we built everything, 


and that had its own constraints. | think the film developed 


out of that, actually. Quite a lot of the claustrophobia of the 
film came from the fact that there was just the one [backlot| 
street to shoot, so it turned into a classic one-horse town set- 


ting, 


Rain was a very important visual and atmospheric element in The 


Crow; it was very wel. 


| don't remember exactly where the rain comes from. I'll ask 


James |O' Barr, sitting close by], 


[McDowell to O'Barr:| Did you have rain as an element in 


the story? 
|O'Barr replies:] Rains every day. 


Rains all the time in Detroit. Right. Thank you. That's where 


it came from. 
But in this one it doesn't. Its a different city, with a different feel. 


As the story developed, the idea was that Sarah as a charac- 
ter had moved as far away from [her past] as she could, to the 
edge of the world. Our starting point was the decision that 
Los Angeles was the setting, that our Los Angeles is our 
City of Angels, a city on the edge of the world. With the 


ocean being that edge, as far west as you can go. 
What are the main elements that need to be in these scenes ? 


Once we decided on L.A, being the setting, then what | 
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wanted to do was make a sort of sensual breakdown of L.A..; 
of course we've seen a lot of that in the last few years here 
anyway. Plus, trying to [do] something with L.A. that I don't 
think has been done on film before. L.A. is the bane of 
designers’ existence because everyone always refers to it as 
the touchstone of dark futuristic design. It was really impor- 
tant to me that we didn't shoot L.A. in the rain. I think that 
would have just said [the old things] all over again, it would 
be a disaster. It’s a challenge; there's never really been a film 
shot at night that doesn’t use water as an element for reflec- 


tion. It's a classic thing. 


But when we were scouting downtown locations, a recurrent 
image to me was the broken glass all over the place. Early on 
I decided that we could use broken glass to do the same thing 
as water, but it would have a far more potent narrative mes- 
sage. The Kristallnacht of Los Angeles, so there's those kind 


of overtones. And then there are the earthquake overtones 


which, like the set that we're in here [Sarah's loft], is the idea 
that the people are living in buildings they would never ordi- 
narily be able to. The homeless have kind of repopulated the 
city because the city’s falling apart, it's been condemned, and 


everyone else has moved out. 


Sarah is really the only resident of our core city that we see, 
other than the Judah character. She has squatted in con- 
demned buildings that are just falling apart. You get the 
sense when you're sitting in here that it's about to collapse 
on us—earthquake damage, and the symbolic propping up 
of the city with earthquake bracing, which we actually 
used in the first film. We've carried that through, but with 
a much more linear steel kind of bracing, which is again 
more typical of L.A. It's very recurrent; in all of the streets 
and alleys, somewhere in the background or foreground, 


there are earthquake braces, a sort of subtle reminder that 


the city's really falling apart. 








How does J.Y. [the cinematographer] help with the design ? 


The control |of the film's] palette is something I love as a way 


of working because it focuses everything we do. 


Again, early on we decided on a palette that came from 
sodium light, and the idea that streetlight is the light of the 
city. There's no exterior light; there's never any moon. 
We've got this blanket of smog over the whole city; nothing 
penetrates it. Our logic in the broad stroke was that the 
streetlights bounce into the smog and filter back down into 
the city—that's the lighting. Then we added in an uncor- 
rected florescent green for alleyways, and a sort of chocolate 
tungsten, an industrial color, And we started off very early 
on with the idea of an extreme palette, one that was very 
urban, but also very different from the first film. It was not 


monochromatic by any means. 


Did your ideas come from your knowledge of James O'Barr's 


books, David Goyer'’s script, or your vision of the script ? 


This was an unusual situation for me as | came onto the film 


before the script was written. | was reacting to the synopsis 
and ideas that were floating around, building ideas from those 
ideas. Ordinarily the script would be the starting point, with 
whatever ideas flashed from that being the start of discussion 
with the director. In this case, we had this rare opportunity to 
come into the film during a very raw, early process. We were 
all working together at that point. We were able to go to the 


locations and actually Start writing [them| into the script. 


lt was quite organic. | think those things all started growing 
together, and as the narrative, the story ideas changed, that 
would steer what I was doing. | think that [director] Tim Pope 
had a very strong sense | hat he wanted to get more inside the 
characters. It was much more a dreamlike place this time, tak- 
ing place within the dream structure; you could read the 


whole story as a kind of dream. 


My tendency is to go to the fine arts as a starting point. In this 





case, | was going to Symbolist painters a kind of Victorian 


Goya, not the writer but [laughs] the artist—taking a lot of 
colors from that, and a lot of ideas and approaches of this sur- 
real, Symbolist approach, where everything is loaded with 
undercurrents, every object and theory has a symbolic mean- 
ing. That's very much the way Tim approaches the writing, 


the way his input into the script is. 
What was your relationship with Tim before this film? 


Interesting, because we [both] started [out] doing music 
videos. I think we both did our first project ever together, 
and I worked with him for three years doing music videos in 
London. So it was very easy to pick up [with him again], 
[even though] we hadn’t worked together for nine years. We 
used to have this constant dialogue when we worked 
together, and we just picked up where we left off. It's made 
this film a joy to work on really, just being able to get back 


into that relationship. 


Can you contrast the two directors, Alex Proyas [from the first 
film] and Tim Pope ? 


They both have a very strong visual sense. They're both 
from the same kind of background, music video and com- 
mercials. I guess that Alex’s background is a little more 
graphic [arts]. It's funny, I think that the way that I’ve been 
pushed into film very much reflects that [difference]. The 
first film was much more graphic and hard edged, harsher. 
The second film has a more dreamlike or surreal kind of qual- 


ity, which I think is what Tim brings to it. 


How would you define the role played by the production designer 


in creating a film? 


The production designer has to provide a framework for the 
characters in the film. I think that’s primarily it. It’s that, and 
controlling the look of the film from start to finish. I take that 
very broadly. I like to meddle in every aspect of film that has 
to do with the look. I love working with the costume 
designer; the DP’s an essential—that's the core relationship 
for me; but [also] the makeup, the tattoo designs, and the 
graffitievery little aspect of it. I think that personally 
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every part that you are able to control and make part of the 
film creates [its] reality. That's one aspect. The other thing is 
that you have to kind of live in the film with the characters. 
You have to do this “method design” where you put your- 
self inside each character's head, one by one, inventing back 
stories for them that aren’t necessarily described in the 
script. In the character Sarah, to find out why she’s in this 
space and what she would put in this space, you have to go 


through a very exacting logic. 


She's a tattoo artist and a painter, and she is a kind of run- 
away and vagrant. We built a story where she lives out of 
two suitcases; she doesn't live anywhere more than six to 
eight months, so her property is absolutely minimal. 
Therefore what she’s moved into here |the loft set], there's 
not a piece of furniture that we're saying she bought or 
brought off the streets or anything. She just moves into a 
place and inhabits it. Disturbs it as little as possible, puts her 
own pieces, her own life into it where she needs to, and then 
moves out as soon as she wants to. That's the example: we 


just build a back story. 


The Grey Gargoyle tattoo parlor, which is described |in the 
script] just as a tattoo parlor, is on the edge of the world. We 
developed this idea that it was a surf shop before it was a tat- 
too parlor, which developed into a great visual where we had 
a mural. The whole of one wall of the tattoo parlor is a surf 
ing mural. You get a bizarre juxtaposition, but it became quite 
logical, setting up this kind of nostalgia for an old Los 
Angeles. People's vision of California is that surfing lifestyle 
when the reality of L.A. is decaying, destroyed. There's just 


this slight reminiscence there. 


Did you create a similar background for the character of Judah 
Earle 


Judah's was definitely the hardest set because [he's] kind of 
abstract, a priest-like character. It made no sense that we 
should see a bed or a kitchen or a bathroom or anything real 
for him. He's living in this kind of rarefied space at the top of 
the city. But we took a real location, which has this crazy 


Gothic tower on top of it in downtown L.A., and imagined 


an interior for it. Actually we've 
chopped fifty feet off the tower. We just 
have the chamber below the tower, but 
all of the steel structure inside there 
comes from the idea of supporting the 


tower above. 


This is also in the story—Judah is actu- 
ally agoraphobic and had this traumatic 
instance as a child where he fell under 
the ice and died. So again, we've built a 
story where he never sees daylight. He 
lives in this kind of cave, which 
although it's on top of the city, is like an 
undersea world where there's just fil- 
tered light. It's kind of monastic, a 
shaman-like space for him, that's 
absolutely minimal. He has almost no 
furniture, and the key to it is there's a 
camera obscura—which is a sort of eigh- 
teenth century pinhole camera—that is 
his only link to the outside world. It's a 
voyeuristic spy camera, but with a kind 
of old-fashioned filter. He can turn levers and get this pro- 
jected image down onto this table. He can actually spy on 
what's going out in the world. He also has four brand new 
monitors where he can get his movies from the gang. He has 
a gang member, Nemo, who shoots video all the time and 
then he plays it back on his monitors, so he gets constant feed: 


back from his gang of what's really going on out there. 


Where do you think this series of Crow films will go? What's the 
future for The Crow? 


I've no idea. The ending leaves it wide open. I'm very inter- 
ested in an idea James [O'Barr] has always been talking about, 
one that is set up in this story, of the Crow throughout his- 
tory; that there have always been Crows. It's interesting 
because that revenge story, that story of retribution, could 
happen at any period: eighteenth century New York, twenti- 
eth century New York, or even a Samurai Crow. And the 


mythological set-up now allows for that to happen. 
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The Crow graphic novel and film have a large and loyal follow- 


ing. Is it rewarding to work on films with devoted fans, and does 


this pul extra pressure on you? 


I feel more pressure from myself. I've been talking online 
with [fans] since the beginning of the film, and it's very inter- 
esting to get their feedback and their resistance to the idea [of 
a sequel]. There's a terrible suspicion that Hollywood comes 
in with these sequels and tries to just replicate the format and 
to [take a] kind of a “Crow Industries” approach to sequels. | 
don't think we're going to disappoint any of those 
people, because I think that we're obsessive about not 
repeating some formula, about bringing a new invention to it 
and pushing it further. I don't think I would have been 
involved again if I didn’t feel | could push it a whole step 


further, deeper, darker. ye 


NOTES 


1. DTS employs a proprietary CD-based delivery system for multichannel digi- 
tal playback. The CDs (not playable on regular stereos) sync up to the film via 
time code signals laid between the film's sprocket holes. The system is so effec- 
tive that the film can break and be spliced back together without the sound skip- 
ping or popping. If you want to play the same film in different languages you 
just change the CDs. 


2. Lest the precious negative get damaged or worn, no more than five or six 
show prints are ever produced. This industry term describes the practice by pro- 
ducers and distributors of using these deluxe prints for “showing” to exhibitors, 
critics, or in special preview screenings. The theory is that the best possible print 
quality will help generate the best possible response (free popcorn and sodas 
help, too). 


3- This doesn’t describe the entire audience—but those first-in-line people were 
definitely hardcore fans, and an omen of things to come. 


4. These tattoos were originally made by Paramount Pictures for the 1993 
ShoWest exhibitors convention in Las Vegas, back when that grand old studio 
was slated to release the film as a negative pick-up {as detailed in The Crow :The 
Movie). As the film was now a Miramax/Dimension release, the Paramount 
logos were removed prior to this screening. 


5. This excursion consisted of stops in New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
Northampton MA (KSP's HQ), Seattle, Los Angeles, and Detroit (O'Barr's 
home base). 


6. This 1990 French film was remade in 1993 as Point of No Return with Bridget 
Fonda. It was preceded by Black Cat, an unauthorized 1991 Hong Kong adapta- 
tion starring Jade Leung and Simon Yam (it's well worth checking out). 


7. Two music videos were also made from the film's soundtrack album: Helmet's 
“Milktoast" (directed by Alex Winter), and Medicine's “Time Baby,” which 
used extra performance footage of their on-screen appearance in the film’s first 
club sequence. 


8. Dimension releases include the most recent Hellraiser and Halloween entries, 
The Prophesy series, and From Dusk till Dawn. 


g. Remember, every major studio had a chance to acquire the film after 
Paramount bailed out of their negative pick-up agreement. See The Crow: The 
Movie for details. 


10. Box office is a “retail price” {igure based on gross ticket sales; the actual film 
rentals—the amount the theatre owners pay back to the distributors—is a bit 
over half this figure. (Totals are from Variety.) 


11. The film's success in Italy had a collateral impact on James O'Barr, turning 
him into a comic book superstar there. The Crow comics were quickly released 
in translation, and James was invited over for two major exhibitions of his work. 


12. Conventional wisdom maintains that the Japanese box office is determined 
by the moviegoing habits of teenage girls, the largest audience segment; while 
teenage boys rule home video (where OVA, original video animation, is a sig- 
nificant factor). Also, a wide-release in Japan is 200 screens, one-tenth of a simi- 
lar release pattern in America. 


13. See The Crow: The Movie for details. Though billed as Brandon Lee’s last on- 
camera interview, technically this was not the case. The actor did a much short- 
er and less focussed one for an MTV producer the next day. Brandon's [ace was 
kept in shadow (with his hair down in his eyes) because he was still in Crow 
makeup and the filmmakers were loath to reveal this look before the film opened. 
The brief footage was basically unusable, and thus never released. So far the 
only non-sanctioned on-set footage of Brandon or the production to surface was 
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the amateur camcorder stuff Hard Copy aired. Bootleggers tell this writer that the 
tape was purchased from a second party peripherally associated with the pro- 
duction and that the original photographer did not know of or profit from the 
arrangement. 


14. This is actually the second Joy Division tribute album. A small UK label 
released one back in 1993 that featured bands and performers from England's 
alternative folk and pop scenes. 


15. Last year Deborah Curtis, Ian's widow, published Touching from a Distance, 
a rather bitter book about home life with the singer /songwriter. Mark Johnson's 
1984 book An Ideal for Living offers a more even-handed account of Curtis and 
the band; both titles are still only available as British imports. Check the music 
forums on the internet for more about Joy Division (there are several bootleg 
CDs of live shows and studio demo sessions). 


16. There is a prejudice against, or at least a suspicion of, sequels that is very hard 
for filmmakers to overcome. Admit it, you thought so yourself: “a sequel to The 
Crow, they’re just in it for the money.” No one makes a sequel to a box office fail- 
ure, but that doesn’t automatically mean that a follow-up picture is just another 
cynical trip to the money-trough. 


17. In the first film, there is a shot of Eric and Shelly in a vast field of flowers. 
Now shown as a flashback image of the couple in happier times, the original 
intention was to depict the lovers’ reunion in the afterlife. It was decided that 
this Hallmark moment was too literal and that the mystery of what lay in the 
beyond should remain just that—a mystery. 


18. Cable was considered, but the budgets needed to convincingly create the 
world of the Crow just didn’t seem to be there. 


ig. In O'Barr’s original story, the bird, with its recurring cry of “Don't look, 
don’t look,” was a manifestation of Eric's tortured mental state. 


20. The original director, Alex Proyas, was developing his own projects and 
was Not interested in returning. Currently, screenwriter David S. Goyer is 
working with Proyas on Dark City for New Line, a surreal, noir-informed film 
based on an original concept by the director. 


21. In 1991, Pope formed Cowboy Films Limited with his producing partner, 
Lisa Bryer. 


22. In fact, the first meeting between Tim Pope and the Pressman team hap- 
pened before the search for a Crow director was on. Nonetheless, the relation- 


ship had started... 


23. This film, starring Amanda Plummer, Bill Pullman, and Linda Blair, won 
honors at Cannes and other international film festivals. 


24. The original screenwriters, John Shirley and David J. Schow, were also 
approached by Pressman, but neither writer felt he had anything substantial to 
contribute. They both did agree that having a new character become the Crow 
was the best direction to take. 


25. McDowell's set designs for the first film have been widely cited as having 
played an integral part in establishing the gothic world of the Crow. However, 
his involvement in the new film was not a foregone conclusion, as his agent and 
many of his peers had advised McDowell not to get involved. 


26. Previously, Flynn had been Pressman's vice president of production for five 
years before going independent. His most recent work had been on Tim Burton's 


Ed Wood. 


27. O’Barr’s battles during the writing of the first film's script have been well 
documented. 


28. Rumors about the film spread quickly and the Pressman office was soon 
awash in unsolicited tapes and headshots of Crow wannabes. There was also the 
common misconception that the new Crow had to be a martial artist, like 
Brandon Lee, prompting agents for every kickboxer who ever had a line in a 
kung fu film to submit their clients for consideration. As it was Brandon's act- 
ing talent that made his Eric Draven role so memorable it was disheartening to 
see how many people in the industry totally misread a key to the film's success. 


29. Fail-safe is Sidney Lumet's 1964 film in which a seemingly insignificant 
error (a tiny piece of paper fouls up a printer ribbon) puts the world on the brink 
of atomic war. A classic of Cold War paranoia, from the book of the same title. 


30. Need proof? Just check out Paint Your Wagon (1966). 


31. Meaning that Crow fans the world over would start a holy war against the 
producer if Bon Jovi was cast. 


32. Even though Brandon Lee was an up and coming action star (and probably a 
bigger star than most realized at the time}, his creation of the Eric Draven character 
was so total that previous parts in Showdown in Little Tokyo and Rapid Fire did not 
really seem to matter. {A fter all, there had never been a Crow before, so who knew 
anything ?) 


33. Several came in for interviews; one even wore his own version of what the 
new Crow should look like. (Holy Sean Young, Crow-man}) 


34. Henry Rollins was often mentioned. And remember, Charlie Sexton was 
originally considered for the first film. 


35- Just kidding!! (However, a new casting director was eventually hired.} 


36. During his trip to Hollywood, James O'Barr had also been commissioned to 
write a short treatment. It was never completed, with O'’Barr admitting that he 
was still too close to the first film to think of anyone except Brandon Lee as the 
Crow. His initial story idea became the basis for The Crow: Dead Time comic series 


(1996). 


37. Goyer also agreed with O’Barr's desire to have a female Crow. “If Frank 
Miller could do it with Elektra, why not try it?” states the screenwriter. Miller's 
Elektra character, a female ninja, was created during his stint on Daredevil for 
Marvel, and has been in development as a film project for several years. The sec- 
ond Crow comic book miniseries, Flesh & Blood (1996), features a female Crow. 


38. Ashe's original name was Crawford, a moniker that appeared on the teaser 
attached to the sell-through (ie: reduced price) edition of The Crow videotape. 
This brief taste of things to come used preexisting elements from The Crow, with 
the name Ashe Crawford optically imposed onto footage of the church grave- 
yard. Originally the voice-over was to have been done by Rochelle Davis, who 
portrayed the young Sarah, but a last-minute scheduling conflict thwarted these 
plans. The name Corven was selected by Goyer after the Latin word corvis, 
which means crow, (Eric Draven's name, a creation of the screenwriters, was 
originally D’Raven.} 


39. A narrative technique partially dictated by Brandon Lee's death. 


40. Initially there was quite a debate over Danny’s relationship to Ashe; should 
he be a son or a brother? One argument went that if you believe that most Crow 
fans are young adults, how could they relate to having kids? Thus, Danny 
should be Ashe’ kid brother, a more “familiar” situation with better prospects 
for empathy. Tim Pope countered that, like Goyer, he could imagine no stronger 
love than of a parent's for their child, and that he as director would make this 
father/son relationship work on screen, it would be the stronger emotion, with- 
out question. 


41. Early art showed moments that would require visual effects or unusual film- 
ing techniques; things like Ashe's underwater death, his watery resurrection, 
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climbing the outside of Judah's lair, and the various Crow reveals. The latter is a 
new series of signature shots where Ashe leaves the mark of the Crow after dis- 
patching each of his victims. 


42. “Matte” refers to matte paintings—static visual elements (usually some sort 
of background, from one building to cityscapes to distant galaxies) that are 
employed when it’s too impractical or costly to use real ones. Digital composite 
is the new jargon for superimposing one image onto another, such as the crow 
flying over the city, or enhancing an image with optical effects, like adding haze 
or punching up gun fire. These matte paintings (some completely computer 
generated) are then digitally composited with the live action elements to create 
the finished scene. Cinefex magazine specializes in detailing how this techno 
stuff is done. 


43. Just prior to this, Rees had worked on his first feature film with Alex 
McDowell, doing conceptual art for the minjatures and visual effects in Russell 


Mulcahy'’s Silent Trigger. 


44. McDowell was familiar with Canadian production via his work on the films 
Crying Freeman (1995) and Fear (1996). 


45. Though budget size is never an indicator of artistic merit (just consider Cut- 
Throat Island versus Reservoir Dogs), and production funds are often swallowed 
up by star salaries, leaving little to make the actual film, the budget for The Crow: 
City of Angels was set at roughly same level as the first film: under $20 million, 
which is below the industry average for a studio release {around 27 million). 
McDowell had a bit less to spend in real dollars when compared to the first film 
because basic labor costs were higher. 


46. The site of the Grey Gargoyle tattoo parlor site was just east of the Los 
Angeles River and was originally a printing firm from the 1920s, now taken 
over by a piano storage company. The theatre that would become Peep World 
was the abandoned Linda Lee Theatre, a Japanese-language movie house that 
went broke in the 1980s. (Regrettably, L.A. no longer has any Japanese-lan- 
guage theatres, but there are five Chinese screens, two Korean, and sporadic 
Indian screenings.) Judah’s lair was the old United Artists movie palace on 
South Spring Street, a three-thousand-seat edifice erected in the 1920s. 
Sarah’s loft was an old indoor arcade. The tunnel to the river was under the 
Sixth Street bridge. The other major location was on North Alameda near the 
railroad yards. 


47. Tim Pope's shooting script was fully annotated, with diagrams, blocking 
notes, and copious references and explanations. “It was a remarkable document,” 
says Michael Flynn. “A boon to us all.” 


48. In The Crow, Grange is not actually shown dying; he's shot by Officer 
Albrecht and falls back into his pulpit sniper’s nest. The action continues and 
Grange is never heard from again. Thus it could be conjectured that Grange 
managed to survive and lay low for eight or ten years. 


49. Remember, it is Sarah's voice-over that “bookends” the film, and she is the 
only person (save for Officer Albrecht and Sarah's mom} left alive at the end. 
The fact that the crow gives her Shelly's wedding ring at Eric's gravesite further 
implies that the film has been seen through her eyes, even though she is not pre- 
sent at several key scenes. 


50. Not in person, “cattle-call” style, but a mix of in-person interviews, audition 
tapes supplied by agents, and lots of videotape rentals. 


51. Specifically: one of the Cowboy Films directors; the “Bon Jovi” casting direc- 
tor; contacts at United Talent Agency; others close to the company, etc. 


52. Vincent Perez's first English-language film, Talk of Angels, was being dis- 
tributed by Miramax, to whom The Crow: City of Angels was of primary 
importance. 


53. If anything, Pressman is known for his ability to get a film made in less time 
than most studios spend on development. Co-producer Jeff Most has noted that 
he brought The Specialist to Warner Brothers, and five years later the movie 
came out. He brought The Crow to Ed Pressman, and eighteen months later the 
movie was out. 


54. This tongue-in-cheek bondage romp was directed by Jean Baptiste Mondino, 
who is an old friend of both Pope and McDowell. It was Mondino who would 
recommend his long-time director of photography, Jean-Yves Escoffier, to Tim 
Pope for consideration on City of Angels. McDowell also worked on two pre- 
vious Madonna videos, including the autobiographical “Oh Father.” 


55, A deal had been worked out to make this a union show and thus shoot on 
union soundstages. The backlot at Universal, with their city streets, Fall's Lake, 
and water tank facilities, made them the ideal location; the offices were thrown 
in as an incentive to rent the soundstages and other production facilities. 


56. English name: The Lovers on the Bridge (1987), the most expensive French 
film at the time, and one much lauded worldwide for its lush, atmospheric 
cinematography. 


57. It had been director Jean Baptiste Mondino who originally recommended 
Escoffier to Tim Pope. 


58. An Edward R. Pressman production. This was screenwriter Nicholas 
Kazan's (son of Elia) directing debut. He had previously scripted Barbet 
Schroeder's Reversal of Fortune (1990) for Pressman. 


59. Film noir means dark film, a French phrase describing a tone, subject matter, 
worldview, and visual style best exemplified by Hollywood's post-War cycle of 
crime films, generally recognized as the years 1941 — 1956. It’s now an overused 
catch-all term used by pedantic critics to categorize almost any film that has a 
femme fatale, deep focus shots, and a murder in it. (On cable, AMC shows the 
real thing on a regular basis, as does TMC; check it out.) Director Alex Proyas 
has said that if commercial reality hadn't forced him to do otherwise, he would 
have shot The Crow in black and white. His purposefully desaturated look was 
a way to capture the noir look in color. 


6o. Expressionism was an art movement that gained great currency in Germany 
in the early part of this century. Its exponents have described it as “heightened 
reality, often via the non-objective use of symbolized, stereotyped characters, 
and stylization, in order to give objective expression to inner experience.” In 
other words, to “present the inner life of humanity, rather than its outward 
appearance.” In terms of cinema, the influence of German expressionist films 
and filmmakers, which flourished during the silent era, is still felt today, having 
in many ways created the basics of the film noir style, though at the time it con- 
centrated on stories of the fantastic. Landmark German expressionist films 
include The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919), The Golem (1920), and Nosferatu 
(1922). The key filmmakers during this period were Fritz Lang (later a noted film 
noir director}, Paul Leni (who never lived to make a sound film and whose work 
was even more macabre than Tod Browning's), and EF W. Murnau (considered by 
many as the most visually sophisticated of all silent era directors). Traces of the 
movement can be seen in the works of Alfred Hitchcock and Orson Welles, 
among many others. 


61. This mainly French movement in art was a response to Impressionism. 

62. His mugging, remember? 

63. “If you scooped out the bottom of the Los Angeles River, boiled down all of 
that slimy grunge and distilled it, that is where our movie exists,” Pope told the 


fan press over lunch, confirming his goal of bringing an intense, distressed inter- 
zone to the screen. 


64. Wetting down the streets for night scenes is a stylistic convention predicat- 
ed on getting as much light as possible into the black hole that most pavement 
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becomes on film. Even with today’s faster, more sensitive film stocks it's still 
done quite often, especially for television. Check it out, it does look cool, 


65. Extensive coat-flapping tests were done in order to achieve just the right 
effect. 


66. In point of fact, there usually is no true final draft until the film is actually 
released; most scripts, including this one, have some revisions all during pro- 
duction. In this case, the final draft represented a point after which there would 
be no major changes to the storyline or characters. 


67. Conceptual designer and science fiction illustrator Syd Mead is a world- 
renowned futurist with many film credits (Tron, Bladerunner) and numerous art 
books. His polished art style—using colored pens, pencils, and ink washes— 
defines the genre, which is itself an extrapolation of product renderings common 
to the industrial design field. This house style has found popularity in the sci- 
ence fiction publishing world, where noted practitioners like John Berkey and 
Vincent Di Fate have further refined the Mead look. (Berkey is one of 
Kunitake's favorites.) 


68. The film would be shot in the now-standard 1.85:1 frame ratio (that's width 
to height), true widescreen films are in the 2.35:1 range. The back page in 
Leonard Maltin’s movie and video guide has a good thumbnail description of 
what this means. 


6g. Refers to the 1992 Hong Kong film Full Contact; bullet-cam was also done 
in the Hollywood film The Sniper (1993). 


70. Mia Kirshner was not a total stranger to Hollywood, of course, having 
worked on American projects that filmed in Canada, such the ABC telefilm 
Johnny’s Girl (as Treat Williams’ daughter), Murder in the First (1995) with 
Christian Slater, and The Glass Harp (1996) with Jack Lemmon, Walter 
Matthau, Sissy Spacek, Mary Steenburgen and Edward Furlong. 


71. Look it up. 


72. At this point in time Iggy was known as Iggy Stooge, opting for the Iggy 
Pop moniker a few years later; but his friends still call him Jimmy. For more on 
this story, track down Iggy’s book, I Need More, which he co-wrote with Anne 
Wehrer. Issued by Karz-Cohl Publishing in 1982, the book features an intro- 
duction by Andy Warhol and a David Bowie painting of Iggy on the back 
cover. William Burroughs blurbs the book, saying it's “a story of a man who 
stands to tell the truth in a house full of lies . . . bridge the schizophrenic gap 
between fact and public image.” A scholarly tome on the entire Detroit scene is 
also in the works from rock scribe Ben Edmonds, as is a new Iggy biography by 
Paul Trynka and Cliff Jones. 


73- Their debut release, Kick Out the Jams, is regarded by many as one of best 
three single-platter live records ever recorded, up there with James Brown Live at 


the Apollo and The Who Live at Leeds. 


74. Iggy’s influence can also be found in the character of Fun Boy, one of the 
thugs that kills Eric. 


75. In the original Calibre comic, O’Barr thanks Iggy for the “swipe,” a credit 
lost in the graphic novel version (thirty-five pages later is another example of 


Iggy's body language inspiring O’Barr). 


76. The Bowie releases Low, Heroes, and Scary Monsters were done during this 
period. Many of the same musicians, such as guitarist Carlos Alomar and the 
Sales brothers, also appeared on Iggy’s recordings. In fact, the Bowie track 
“Red Money” from Scary Monsters is a reworking of "Sister Midnight” from 
Iggy's The Idiot. Bowie would later co-produce Iggy's Blah, Blah, Blah album in 
the mid-1980s. 


77. Not to take anything away from other seminal punk influences like the 


Modern Lovers, the Velvet Underground, and the New York Dolls, the 
Stooge’s three-cord anthem “Now I Wanna Be Your Dog” was mandatory for 
every garage-bound punk band first learning to play. Examples of the Stooges’ 
influence during this time include The Damned's cover of “1970” (retitled “I 
Feel Alright”) on their first album, and the Sex Pistol’s version of “No Fun” 
on their first (and only legitimate) album, as well as the B-side to the “Pretty 
Vacant” U.K. single. Both songs were concert staples for the bands; the 
Damned usually opened with theirs, while the Pistols usually closed with 
their Stooges salute. In fact, it was the last song the band ever played together, 
closing the legendary San Francisco performance that marked the group’s 
demise on January 14, 1978. Later, Iggy would tour in support of the Soldier 
release with a band featuring original members of both groups, specifically 
Damned guitarist Brian James, and Glen Matlock, Sex Pistols bass player and 
a co-songwriter and collaborator with Iggy on Soldier. (The only really profi- 
cient musician ever in the Pistols, Matlock composed the music for their best 
songs before being kicked out for not being “punk enough,” making way for 
Sid Vicious.). A live videotape of this touring configuration (rounded out 
with Klaus Kruger on drums and long-time Iggy associate Scott Thurston on 
keyboards and guitar) playing at Bill Graham's San Francisco nightclub, 
Wolfgang's, was produced by Target Video's Joe Rees, a Bay Area video artist 
who documented the local punk scene in the 1970s and 1980s. This video has 
been sporadically available as an independent release ever since. Two recently- 
released Japanese laserdiscs document the Sex Pistols, one of the Winterland 
Ballroom show, the other from a riotous encounter from earlier in the tour at 
the Longhorn Ballroom in San Antonio, Texas. Also, Pistols guitarist Steve 
Jones would later record (and occasionally perform) with Iggy, specifically on 
the Bill Laswell-produced Cold Metal. 


As for Australia, the band Radio Birdman, who had a few albums released 
domestically on Sire Records, got their name from misinterpreting a lyric in 
“1970,” and did a commendable version of “T.V. Eye” on their first album, 
Radios Appear (which was also dedicated to the Stooges). Not only was Dennis 
Tek, the band's lead singer, from Ann Arbor, but David Goyer claims that Radio 
Birdman is his favorite band ever. Some fifteen years later, a Stooges tribute 
album, Hard To Beat, appeared on the independent AuGoGo label, and featured 
twenty-one bands (none of whom you've ever heard of} doing Stooges songs. It's 
also said that Nick Cave, then fronting The Birthday Party, was also inspired by 
Iggy's radical audience-baiting techniques. 


78. The 1978 release, T’V. Eye Live, features most of the studio recording band 
(including Bowie on keyboards) on tour. 


79. This final Stooges record was co-produced by David Bowie, then in his 
Ziggy Stardust phase. Despite containing blistering signature songs like “Raw 
Power,” “Search and Destroy,” and "Your Pretty Face (Is Going to Hell),” the 
record remains controversial among fans because Bowie's final mix (done with- 
out the band being present) produced a toned-down, almost pop oriented 
sound—quite a departure from the uncut aggression found on the group's sem- 
inal work, Funhouse, which contained the classics “T.V. Eye,” “Dirt,” “Loose” 
and “1970.” For a hint of what the Raw Power album might have been, there's 
the 1994 Bomp Records release, Rough Power, which contains demo versions, 
out-takes and alternate mixes from these sessions. The rough quality makes this 
a “fans only" proposition, but the liner notes provide a rich portrait of the 
Stooges’ story at that time. Bomp has long dedicated itself to documenting (or 
exploiting, depending on your perspective) this period of Iggy activity, compet- 
ing with several bootleg-quality releases from the past several years (ie: Rubber 
Legs, She Creatures of the Hollywood Hills, Open Up and Bleed). The grandaddy of 
these quasi-legal, non-royalty paying albums is Metallic K.O., originally a boot- 
leg recording that surfaced in Europe in the late 1970s and later became a legiti- 
mate independent release, documenting the Stooges at their rawest. With Iggy's 
full cooperation, France's Revenge Records has since taken over control of many 
of these historical recordings. 


Lest one get the wrong impression of Bowie, his long support and sincere friend- 
ship with Iggy is a matter of record, and recordings. Iggy has often said that dur- 
ing his dark period of addiction and rehab one of the few people to visit him in 
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the hospital was Bowie, who facilitated Iggy's return to music via the Berlin 
recordings and subsequent tour (which used Bowie's own road equipment). 
Furthermore, Bowie has recorded several Iggy songs (many co-written with 
him), including the 1983 hit “China Girl." It is also interesting to note that the 
thythm section of Bowies Tin Machine project, namely Hunt and Tony Sales 
(Soupy Sales’s kids!), who started out as Tony and the Tigers in the mid-sixties, 
toured extensively with Iggy in the Seventies. 


80. At that time Iggy was recording The Soldier in London, spending some six 
months there, and Glen Matlock was playing bass and composing during the 


sessions. 


81. Specifically: “Locomosquito,” “Dog Food,” and "Knocking ‘em Down in 
the City.” McDowell: “These must have been some of the cheapest videos ever 
made at the time. I think the record company said something like ‘We have three 
thousand pounds available for three videos; it's yours if you can do it.’ So not 
knowing any better, we did.” 


82. At the time, Pope was also documenting the punk and ska scene in London 
by “borrowing” the company’s video equipment. Pope: “I remember one time 
leaving 10 Downing St. [the Prime Minister's address] after working with a 
Labor candidate all day, and then going directly to a Specials gig and shooting 
them all night. I think [ even used the same reel of tape. This was some time ago, 
remember, and the equipment was terribly heavy. I had to stand to the side of the 
stage and do these long continuous takes, for the entire song [so the sound 
wouldn't jump], moving the camera all around. By the end of the night my hand 
would be completely paralyzed; the impression of the pistol-grip [on my hand] 
would last for days.” 


83. As an Iggy fan and Detroit area native, David Goyer wanted the singer in 
the film as well. “I wrote the part of Curve with Iggy specifically in mind. I'd 
put in these references that I thought would make it appealing to him.” It appears 
that everyone involved in the film has been a long-time fan of this guy. 


84. While working as a freelance journalist in Detroit, O’Barr had occasion to 
interview Iggy as a few times. Screenwriter John Shirley cites Iggy as a long-time 
influence and admits to putting specific references to Iggy songs in the early 
drafts of The Crow, just as Goyer would do two years later. 


85. The production also tried to get Iggy for a music performance in one of the 
less time consuming Club Trash sequences, but this too didn’t work out. (At one 
time Nine Inch Nails was also slated to be filmed playing at Top Dollar's club.) 


86. Iggy's latest release, Naughty Little Doggie, was issued by Virgin Records 
America in March 1996. It’s one of his strongest albums yet. 


87. Iggy had previously supplied the title song to Cox's 1984 break-out film 
Repo Man. Cox would make his next project with producer Ed Pressman, the 
1988 release Walker (with music by ex-Clash guitarist, Joe Strummer). 


88. Iggy would later be reunited in song with the ex-Blondie chanteuse, doing 
Cole Porter's ‘Well Did You Ever” on the AIDS charity record, Red, Hot and 
Blue. Prior to Blondie achieving mainstream success in the 1980s via dance-floor 
hits like “Call Me” (check out the rare Spanish version), “Rapture,” and “Heart 
of Glass,” the band did a national tour opening for Iggy. “Iggy Pop is one of my 
all-time heroes,” Ms. Harry has stated in print. A European 12” release of Iggy's 
“Lust for Life” also became a dance club staple, and he had a mild radio hit in 
the early ig90s when he teamed with the B-52s' Kate Peterson on the song 
“Candy” from his Brick by Brick album. 


89. This sometime appellation comes from Iggy’s classic “Search and Destroy” 
off the Raw Power album. But Iggy is far from forgotten by today’s rockers. His 
work has been covered by such acts as The Pretenders (a scorching perfor- 
mance of “1969” with Nick Lowe producing, found on the B-side of the 
“Windows of the World” single for the 1988 film 1969): Guns ’n Roses (a 
muscular run-through of “Raw Power” on their punk covers album, The 


Spaghetti Incident); The Red Hot Chili Peppers (a heartfelt recital of “Search 
and Destroy” found on the “Give It Away” CD-single), and Siouxsie and the 
Banshees {a distinctive reading of “The Passenger” from their punk covers 
album, Through the Looking Glass, this track found chart success in Europe 
where it was released in both 7” and 12” versions, the latter a rare collectors 
item). And Sonic Youth capped their appearance on the Night Music show in 
1990 with a rave-up version of “Now | Wanna Be Your Dog” that still has 
fans talking. 


go. James O'Barr was also at the convention as part of his summer comic con 
tour. He was brought up to Universal Studios for a day of show-and-tell around 
the production office and was presented with a copy of the most recent script, 
which he subsequently asked Goyer to sign. 


g1. Suitable rooftops in Los Angeles were scouted for and found, but for a fight 
sequence with Ashe, not a chase; and the scene was later moved to a pre-exist- 
ing set location. It should also be noted that The Crow’s rooftop scenes were all 
set constructions on a soundstage as well, and that for safety reasons a double for 
Brandon Lee did the actual sprinting over these rain-slicked surfaces. 


g2. A “Crow-cycle” was last thing the filmmakers intended, but the need to 
provide a vehicle for Ashe unexpectedly set in motion a series of events that led 
to creation of a motorcycle named for the Crow. First off, it was decided that one 
of Judah's thugs would be Harley-bound, so where did that leave Ashe? Asa 
motorcycle mechanic, Ashe had better be riding something pretty cool. An old 
Indian, a Norton, a tricked out Triumph? Certainly not a Japanese road-rocket. 
The trouble with using a highly-prized collectors’ item is that several work- 
ing—-and identical—picture bikes would be required, an expensive proposi- 
tion. Ass it turns out, the only foreign bikes Harley owners won't piss on are the 
from the Ducati company in Italy. And thanks to the wild success of The Crow 
in that country it wasn’t hard for executive producer Alessandro Camon (ben- 
efiting from a distinguished background in the Italian film industry) to convince 
the Ducati people to allow their product be our hero's vehicle of choice. After 
selecting a properly cool model, the deal was made and the production was able 
to use a dozen identical bikes. Due to the heavy toll taken by the aggressive 
stunt work, only two Ducatis were still operational by the end of production. 
“They were always laying those bikes down,” reports an on-set source who 
requested anonymity. And as for the “Crow-cycle” angle, Ducati is producing 
a limited edition run (five hundred only) of the model used in the film in its cus- 
tomized form. Dubbed “I] Corvo” (The Crow), it should retail around $16,000 
(regular models go for $10,000). 


93. “Night shoots are always tough because it's impossible to sleep during the 
day in Los Angeles. There's all those confounded leaf blowers,” asserts produc- 
er's assistant Kristy Sager. 


94. ‘‘Talways thought it was great that the film would actually be shooting dur- 
ing the real Day of the Dead observances,” says Goyer, who brought this ele- 
ment to the film. “The downtown sequences with the big celebration scene coin- 
cided exactly with the holiday.” 


95. The scene of Ashe drowning while tied to Danny's corpse was shot at a pool 
in the basement of the old Park Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles. For the look of the 
decaying bottom of San Pedro harbor a very heavy prebuilt fiberglass set was 
sunk to the bottom of the pool. The effect was completed by setting up a backlit 
painted backdrop around three sides of the pool. 


96. This was the production's name for the Los Angeles River, and within the 
film's symbolist structure, it literally was the River of the Dead where Curve 
meets his end. 


97. Some of these tags are: “Things Fall Apart” (outside Sarah’ loft); “Follow the 


Shit-Brick Road” (Curve chase); “Salvation Is for Pussies” (outside the barrio 
church). 


98. It's rumored that Ricardo’s girlfriend’s name appears every so often in the 
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Crow-fitti. 


gg. The concept being that the parlor was once, incongruously, a surf shop, 
hence the “Santa Cruz” over the door. 


100. A version of this typeface is available as a downloadable file from the 
Pressman website (www.thecrow.com). 


101. The drug is called Trinity because it has three distinct phases to its addic- 
tion, the third inevitably ending in death for the heavy user. The religious impli- 
cations are also not coincidental. 


102. Originally Goyer suggested this drug be a version of “Cat” (methcathi- 
none}, a cheap cocaine-like street drug that is currently ravaging the Soviet 
Union. 


103. This notion of collecting dope packets like they were trading cards is a riff 
on the folk art elements associated with certain facets of the drug culture. Recent 
“acid art” shows at San Francisco and New York galleries have featured {puri- 
fied) sheets of various blotter acid designs, which often employ comic imagery 
because simple line art lends itself to the rubber stamp methods used to decorate 
the product. Everything from Mr. Natural to Calvin and Hobbes is “appropri- 
ated” by the acid labs, with the more sophisticated operations using hand-pulled 
silkscreening rather than rubber stamps. And yes, people do collect this stuff. 


104. It's also been rumored that “the imp” is a sly caricature of producer Ed 
Pressman, but this is pure, unsubstantiated hearsay and has no basis in fact, 
repeated here only for reasons of titillation and near-slander. 


105. Portraying Spider Monkey, the video-junkie, Castellanos was born in Cuba 
and moved to Miami at the age of nine. As a child he appeared in several 
Spanish-speaking television programs. His feature roles include Sidewalk Stories 
(1989), Carlitos Way (1993), and the Pressman-produced film, City Hall (1996). 


106. Playing Nemo, Thomas Jane is originally from Baltimore, where he began 
studying acting asa teenager. He landed his first film role at the age of seventeen 
in India as Romeo in a production of Romeo and Juliet, and has since appeared in 
the feature Buffy the Vampire Slayer (1992) and in the television series Babylon 5. 


107. Though this sounds like the opening scene of a TV-movie about white 
slavery, not all these hustlers are phonies fronting for the porno industry (just 
over the hill in the San Fernando Valley, one of Los Angeles’ biggest exports). 


108, Thuy Trang was born in Vietnam during the Vietnam War. A fter the fall 
of Saigon, her father, who served in the South Vietnamese army, fled to 
America seeking political asylum while his wife and four children remained in 
their homeland. Four years later, they boarded a cargo ship bound for the U.S. 
with hundreds of other refugees (or boat people.) Because the six-year-old Thuy 
was so frail and sickly, it was suggested that she be thrown overboard to make 
room for others. Thuy's mother fought for her ailing daughter's life, force-feed- 
ing the unconscious child throughout their perilous journey. At the time she 
began modeling she was studying civil engineering at the University of 
California Irvine, planning to follow her father and two brothers in that field. 


109. The actors were videotaped reading passages from the final script. There 
were no formal screen tests for anyone, except for makeup and wardrobe tests 


shot by Escoffier. 


110. “Yeah,” recalls Michael Flynn, “that first day we showed lots of illegal drug 
use and then killed a nine-year-old kid. 1 don't think Bob Dole would have 
approved.” 


111. The first night's shooting there was a jail break at the nearby L.A. County 
Jail, so the added helicopter and cop car activities gave the setting an ever more 


City of Angels feel. 


112. Trivia alert: Sharp-eyed viewers will notice Crow-fitti numbers tattooed 
above Sarah's right knuckles. What could they mean? 


113. This tattoo design was done by conceptual artist Tani Kunitake. “The great- 
est thrill of working on this picture was seeing Iggy Pop with my tattoo on his 
chest,” recalls the artist. To create the “is it two demons or one crow?” illusion, 
Kunitake started with the two demons, then added the crow component until 
both images were visually balanced. “That was the main version, then I did ver- 
sions emphasizing either the demons or the bird.” 


114. Black Wave specializes in roots oriented “cultural identity” designs and 
styles. Zelueta designed the limited edition Crow claw logo pin given away at 
several comic conventions during the summer of 1995 (mainly San Diego, 


Chicago, Atlanta, and Los Angeles). 


115. Another local scenester, Marina Vain, can be seen briefly as one of the 
shops customers. Her distinctive back piece depicting the horrors of the 
Holocaust prompted Dury to ad-lib dialogue asking her to show off the work 
(which was done by the Funny Farm tattoo shop in Hollywood}. Vain is a twen- 
ty-two-year-old photographer who has been photographed herself for national 
tattoo magazines, and was recommended to Alex McDowell (to suggest to Tim 
Pope) by a mutual friend, Siouxsie Sioux. 


116, Dury was born in London and attended both the Walthamstown School of 
Axt and the Royal College of Art where he majored in painting. He went on to 
work and teach as a painter for five years before starting his first band, Kilburn 
& the High Roads, in 1973. Four years later he formed The Blockheads, and 
joined the Stiff Records family with other acts like Elvis Costello and the 
Attractions, Nick Lowe, and the Damned. Dury retired from the hurly-burly of 
the road life and began acting in 1984 with “Sammy Scarface” for the BBC. Later 
credits include the features The Cook, the Thief, His Wife & Her Lover, Raggedy 
Rawney, Hearts of Fire, and The Pirates. 


117. Look fast, he’s the junk shop dealer who sells the old A.B.C. robot to 
Armand Assante. 


118. Another part of Dury’s chores on the show was to endure a head-casting 
session by KNB Studios for a proposed special makeup effects insert shot 
involving a tattoo gun during the scene where Noah is being questioned about 


Sarah's whereabouts by Curve and Kali. The shot was later dropped. 


119. One result from the mishap was that the ground around the building was 
soaking wet and had to be re-sodded with dry soil. By using black dirt around 
the glass outline of the crow (Ashe's “signature” after dispatching Spider 
Monkey} the image photographed with far greater contrast than originally 
intended. 


120. It was odd seeing the set dressers use dustpans to ladle out heaps of broken 
glass from large plastic buckets, as if sowing seeds in a rice paddy. 


121. In the first film, Eric Draven received memory flashes when he touched 
certain people or objects {even his cat, Gabriel); these vision bursts helped him 
(and the audience) discover the events that turned him into the Crow. Ashe does 
not have these visions, perhaps due to the different circumstances surrounding 
his resurrection (one day later, not one year as with Eric}. 


122. Los Angeles’ once-vibrant downtown club scene is currently dead. The 
unique architectural landmark still provides authentic period locations howev- 
er, as does the adjoining bank, also deserted. 


123. An S&M consultant was hired to advise the production on authenticity. 
{Try and find that in your local yellow pages.} 


124. Specifically, Marquis and Skin Two from England, and O. {as in “Story of") 
from Germany. 
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125. “Whereas the first film figuratively smelled of earth, this one smells of 
water and mist,” Pope explained during early preproduction. “I felt it was 
important to maintain the theme of water throughout. Water is very metaphys- 
ical. It reflects a parallel world, which is what our movie is all about. You will 
sense it in the lighting; you will sense it in the production design; you will even 
sense it in the movement of the actors.” 


126. As the sequence didn’t require dialogue, Pope set the mood on the set by 
using a loud {quite loud) music playback system, allowing both Iggy and the 
extras to react to live versions of two Stooges classics taken from the T.V. Eye Live 
album, specifically “Now I Wanna Be Your Dog” (for the first part of the scene) 
and “Dirt” (used when Iggy makes it to the bar and sees Vincent). “I thought it 
would be nice if Iggy could have some of his own music on [for this scene],” 
explains the director. “I certainly enjoyed it.” 


127. While dressing the set, a grip and a dominatrix got into an argument over 
how the chains for a bondage harness should be attached to a door frame. The 
grip had left several links of extra chain hanging from a eye-bolt. “This isn’t 
right,” complained the leather-clad mistress of pain, “you never have extra chain 
like this.” The grip, in a hurry and not really seeing how it mattered, wasn’t 
going for it. “Look,” railed the dominatrix. “I'm a professional, this is how it's 
done.” Not one to have his professionalism questioned, the grip wouldn't back 
down. But the whip is mightier than the grip, and ultimately the offending links 
were severed. 


128. This interest in alternative lifestyle choices was also manifest at the Peep 
World location. The set was well-stocked with sex toys and accessories. 
“There's always lots of downtime between set-ups, but no one was ever bored 
on that set,” remembers Sager. “Unfortunately for the art department a lot of 
those display items were subjected to a five-finger discount.” 


129. This environment got a little too fully integrated when a car-load of gang- 
bangers drove through the location during a rehearsal. That they were in the mid- 
dle ofa high-speed chase with police made it all the more exciting. Fortunately, no 
shots were fired, and the film crew was on one side of the street lining up a shot 
of Vincent, who was walking along the other side. 


130. Bruno Van Zeebroek: “We did that in four different segments. Vincent 
firing his shotgun was going to bea visual effects shots, tracking with the buck 
shot like in The Sniper, then an extreme close-up of the slugs hitting the tank of 
the Harley, which was going to go to wide raking shot of Curve riding the 
motorcycle up against the wall. We couldn't do it in the tunnel so we had to go 
to a different location and simulate the interior tunnel. We did that by having 
a dummy strapped onto a motorcycle that we launched on an air tube [air can- 
non mortar}. Then we mounted a small mortar in the gas tank so that when the 
[pre-rigged] explosion occurred, the mortar would launch the dummy right off 
the back of the bike. Then we went back into the tunnel to pick it up, being 
behind the motorcycle [already on fire] going towards Ashe. It lays down and 
explodes a second time. We did all that with a stunt double as we didn’t want 
our star standing in front of a flaming motorcycle set to explode. It took four 
nights for these six shots. 


“We also did an extreme close-up, super high-speed, as an insert on stage the 
last day [of principal photography at Universal]. We pulled a mold off the 
tank and made fiberglass duplicates, then loaded it with det cord [detonation 
cord used to clear land mines] for the explosion. We used a camera shooting at 
1200-frames per second, doing the shot twice on the last night of principal 
photography.” 


131. Here, Curve's crotch has some flaming gasoline on it, which was foreshad- 
owed when Sarah knees him in the groin at the Grey Gargoyle. Needless to say, 
assaying the role of Curve was not a walk in the park for Iggy Pop, but the 
trooper never complained, because he has balls of steel! 


132. In classic mythology it is Charon who ferries the souls of the dead to the 
underworld. 


133. Not to sound too smug, the back of the sign was easily seen from the build- 
ing’s roof, and thus could have been in shots showing Ashe reaching the top of 
the building on his way to Judah's lair. 


134. In Mexico, the first and second of November belong to the dead. 
According to popular belief, the deceased have divine permission to visit 
friends and relatives on earth and to share the pleasures of the living. 
Although the festival revolves around death, it is neither grim nor macabre, 
instead being a warm, friendly reunion of the living and deceased. The con- 
temporary celebration combines ancient Native American beliefs, practices, 
and imagery with the rituals of the Catholic church on All Saints Day and 
All Souls Day. Annually, members of the Latino community in Los Angeles 
celebrate Dias de Los Muertos with traditional Mexican folk music, costumes, 
arts and crafts, and food. 


135. The Crow featured two on-screen bands, My Life With The Thrill Kill 
Kult, and Medicine. 


136. Because various takes were being done, the band never got to run through 
the entire song, usually stopping somewhere halfway. During the longer breaks 
the band members would hang out with their girlfriends or skateboard around 
the location. 


137- Ashe fits right in with the Day of the Dead festivities, just as Eric did on 
Halloween, the one night of the year when he could roam the streets unnoticed. 


138. The decelerator is a winch device that controls the stuntman’s safety-wire. 
When properly calibrated, it allows a specific length of wire to be let out with- 
out resistance (allowing for some free-fall air-time) before the braking system 
kicks in, which decelerates the wire; like a bungee jump but without the bungee. 


139. Born in Cleveland, Brooks was a student of the Interlochen Arts 
Academy in Michigan where he majored in acting and voice. He then went on 
to study at Circle in the Square's professional theater school in New York City. 
After establishing himself in the theater community with performances at the 
Williamstown Theater and in the Eugene O'Neil Theater Conference's pro- 
duction of August Wilson's Fences, Brooks moved to Los Angeles where he 
soon landed guest appearances on the hit series Hill Street Blues, Tour of Duty, 
and Spencer for Hire. Numerous telefilms followed, including Badge of the 
Assassin (1985) with James Woods, Resting Place (1986) with John Lithgow 
and Morgan Freeman, and Memphis (1992) opposite Cybill Shepherd. His fea- 
ture credits include Shakedown (1988), 84 Charlie Mopic (1989), and Off Limits 
(1988). When not acting, Brooks can be found in the recording studio working 
on a solo singing career. 


140. Trivia alert: the Universal set has a movie theatre whose marquee tells us 
that Peeping Tom is being shown. This inside reference to Michael Powell's 
1960 classic (and career ending) film about a visually-obsessed serial killer plays 
off the fact that vision, the act of seeing, the various ways imagery is captured 
and reproduced, is a thematic motif throughout both films. Tim Pope shows us 
Judah Earl with his videowall and camera obscura, Sarah's paintings and 
Nemo’s video camera, as well the images of the crow’s eye, the Peep Show logo, 
two characters being stabbed in the eye, the eye-like scarification Sarah has on 
her torso, and Sibyl, who has plucked out her own eyes in an effort to stop her 
visions. Eye-yi-yi! 


Originally, the peep show tokens were to have eye logos, similar to the blinking 
neon sign seen in the film. At one point, Nemo would drop a handful of tokens 
during his fight with Ashe, and the spinning tokens would make the logo 
appear to blink. Later, Ashe would put a token in Curve's mouth during the 
River Styx scene. 


141. The camera obscura is in effect a room-sized camera, in which an aper- 
ture projects outside objects, in this case the City of Angels, onto a receiving 
area, in this case a circular table-screen. As the projected area is a direct reflec- 
tion of reality (as opposed to a film or tape version} camera obscura images are 
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preternaturally lifelike. The filmmakers posited that by using mirrors to repo- 
sition the aperture’s lens system, Judah could see just about any part of the 
city. For the on-set projection effect the Hansardvision front projection sys- 
tem, a 35mm rig, was used. 


Relates Goyer: “Michael Powell is [Tim Pope's and my] favorite director, and we 
went toa screening of the restored version of his 1946 film A Matter of Life and 
Death (aka Stairway to Heaven). There was this great camera obscura in it and we 
decided right then and there to use one as well.” 


142. To celebrate, Vincent threw a vampirethemed party at his digs in the 
Hollywood Hills. 


143. A special color of blue is used as a backdrop; when this color is removed 
via filters in an optical printer, whatever was in front of it is now isolated on 
clear film and can then be composited to different backgrounds, 


144. Gene Warren III is a camera operator with the company. 


145. Gus Ramsden’s models for The Crow were built 1 /12th scale, twice as large 
as the Fantasy II models. This proportion was dictated by the size of the model 
cars needed for the chase sequence. 


146. This old set designer's device is essentially a three dimensional optical illu- 
sion, where a given space is made to appear much larger by changing the scale of 
the set's elements (usually buildings, etc) to create a heightened perspective. The 
trick is only effective when viewed from one specific angle. 


147. The snorkel is a special lens attachment that allows for shooting in tight 
spaces, especially effective for miniature photography. 


148. Wordplay on what gatherings of animals are called (ie: a school of fish) 
resulted in a nice coincidence for the filmmakers, for a flock of crows can also be 
described as a murder of crows. The murder of crows shot was discussed from 
the very earliest stages of script development. 


149. Revell was born in New Zealand and in 1974 graduated from the 
University of Aukland with degrees in politics and economics. From there he 
went to Paris to study philosophy. His musical education consists of classical 
training on piano and French horn. While working as a psychiatric nurse in 
Sydney, Australia in 1978, Revell officially began his career in music by forming 
the avant-garde experimental group, SPK (Surgical Penis Klinic), which was 
based in London from 1980— 1985. It was during this period that the composer 
first met Tim Pope, as they both worked with some of the same people for a time. 
Revell entered the high-pressure world of film composing when his friend, direc- 
tor Philip Noyce, had him score Dead Calm (1989), for which Revell won the 
Australian AFI award for best score. Before that he had scored various student 
films and won the inaugural Rome Video Festival. Since then Revell has scored 
for features produced in the USA, Australia, and Germany, including Hard 
Target (1993), The Crush (1993), and The Hand That Rocks the Cradle {1992), as 
well as the newer works cited above, 


150. Additional photography is standard procedure with most productions. 
Woody Allen often re-shoots as much as sixty percent of his films. 


151. The Crow doesn't have a title sequence either. 


152. Two teaser trailers were produced by Seth Gavin and Anthony 
Goldschmidt, using footage from just the first three weeks of production. Both 
version have the same visual bed but different music; the first is all chorale in the 
manner of The Crow, the second is half chorale, then kicks in with the Deftones’ 
“Teething.” A third trailer was produced by Miramax for use at the ShoWest 
industry convention. The ShoWest trailer, as well as the chorale teaser, were put 
up on the Miramax website as a downloadable file. The rock teaser (also known 
as the international teaser as it was slated for use in foreign territories) was put up 
on the Pressman Films website. 
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The haunting tale of undying love and vengeance from beyond the grave—J. O'Barr’s 
Gothic masterpiece that inspired the movie and touched millions. O Barr's dark tale 
is presented in this 244-page black-and-white graphic novel, collecting the original 
comics along with previously unpublished art and an 8-page color gallery. 
Mature readers only. CROC! $15.95 
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A rich, visual, behind-the-scenes look at the world of The Crow and its journey from 
J. O’Barr’s graphic novel to director Alex Proyas’ stunning film featuring Brandon Lee’s haunting 
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soundtrack album includes new performances from: 


Hole » Bush » PJ Harvey » White Zombie 
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Iggy Pop » Deftones » Seven Mary Three - NY Loose 
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city of angels 


The Crow: City of Augels—A Diary of the Film tells 
the behind-the-scenes story of the creation of the 
stunning sequel to The Crow. A day-to-day observer 
of all stages of the film's production—from the first 
creative meetings to the final cut—author Jeff 
Conner presents the absorbing chronicle of how this 
film was crafted, detailing each step in this new 
cinematic excursion into the dark gothic world first 


charted by artist and writer J. O'Barr. 


Reprising his role as The Crow on-set photographer, 
Robert Zuckerman captures the unique look and feel 
of the filn¥’s challenging production. Adding to these 
evocalive images are concept illustrations, storyboards, 
and costume designs, as well as exclusive portraits of 
the film's stars—over 200 images in all. 


Exclusive interviews with the stars and creators 
- of the film give full portraits of the people who 

brought The Crow: City of Angels to life, 

including new Crow Vincent Perez, Mia 

Kirshner who plays the grown-up Sarah 

from ‘the. first film, rock legend turned big 7 
screen villain lygy Pop, director Tim f 
Pope, sereenwriter David S. Goyer, and 
the creator of The Crow comic book mas- 
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